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About People 


President Joseph F. Smith, head of the 
Mormon Church, is also president of the beet 
sugar factories in Utah, and in a speech ‘in 
the senate a few days ago Senator Clay of 
Georgia charged that he fixes the price of 
beets against the farmers and for the fac 
tories The se nator also declared that Presi 
dent Smith receives a salary of $20,000 a 


vear trom the factories. 

George Meredith, the noted English 
author, who has just died was born in 
Hampshire, England, in 1828. His first book, 
a volume of poems appeared in 1851. He 


ucted as correspondent for the London Mail 
during Garibaldi’s struggle for independence 
in Italy in 1886. Marriage misfits, strange 
honeymoons, and various queer marital de- 
velopments, which figure so strongly in Mere 
dith’s novels, gave his books a large circula- 
tion with the widening of the discussion of 
the divorce problem in the last twenty years. 


Four years ago the aged author, then sev- 


enty-seven years old, startled the world with 
his advocacy of trial marriages 

King Manuel of Portugal has bestowed 
upon Queen Amelie, widow of King Carlos, 


the dec rations of three orders for the hero 
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of t assassinations of her husband and 
son in February of 1908. These orders are 
the Order of Christ, the Order of Santiago, 


and the military Order of Saint Benoit 
P avis Ivy Poisoning 
Lieut. Gen, Anatole H. Stoessel and Rear Quickly Cured 
Admiral Nebgatoff have been released from 
tress of St. Peter and St. Paul by 


order of Emperor Nicholas. The health o 


th men has been gravely affected by their 

onfinement. Gen. Stoessel was found guilty by washing the affected parts 
by courtmartial of surrendering ie fortress 
ot Port Arthur to ¢ Japanese, and was with 





serving a sente 


> a ee Glenn’s 
Rear Admiral Schley (retired), who Sulphur Soap 


brought home the survivors of the Greely ex 

pedition in 1884 and is now president of the It’s an excellent remedy also 
Arctic club, makes an urgent appeal for for pimples, blackheads. dan- 
$30,000 to fit out a relief party to rescue Dr. druff, itch and other skin 
Cook, who started in 1907 to explore the diseases. Sold by druggists. 


arctic regions and has not been heard from 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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Revivalism and the Church’s Character 


Does Popular Revivalistic Method Make a Church that Can Do What it is Meant to Do? 


In our study Ot the successt e\ al ve lave been siriving to 

n mind constantly the tru riterion of evangelistic success. 

[his we have established to be thi tare of the Kingdom of God 

Not in numbers of conversions, nor in an emotional stirring up of the 

mmunity r in the building up of the church as an institution 

nd the test of success. for each of these must itself be 

tested and measured by its significance for the Kingdom of Guo 
Concerning the converts it must be asked, What were they 

verted te Concerning the emotional excitement it must be asked, 
What is it all about Concerning the chureh’s upbuilding it 

mains t« e determined to what extent that church’s success as an 


institution will advance the Kingdom of God to which it is re 


lated as means to end, 


lf this particular church exists apart from the community, in 
sulated within the community. an periu in imperio, obviously 

etieal Christian men whe are -=« ing first of all the Kingdom 

God will take little interest in its welfare. 

If the church in question makes sectarians of its new accessions, 


if it develops a clannish consciousness in them, instead of a social 
consciousness, if it narrows their vision of the world instead of 
broadening it. all would agree with us that such a church’s success 
would not be a matter greatly to rejoice in, 

If, for example, an anti-organ, anti-missionary church received five 
hundred accessions to its members Ip as the result of a reviva 
for our part, would not regard the event as an unmixed good. Cel 
tainly it would not have the significance for the Kingdom of God 


as that many additions to a church flaming with missionary zeal 
would have 

It is an utter misreading of our words to make them mean t 
we object to numbers. We pray for numbers. Likewise we are not 
opposing entnusiasm. No great thing can be done without en 
thusiasm,. and we are not able to see how a soul can be truly turned 
from the power of Satan to God without experiencing great excite 
ment. Neither are we discounting the value of the church. It is the 
“nillar and support of the truth”: without it the Kingdom of God 
would perish. 

Nor yet does our re-examination of revivalistic methods and re 
sults imply our wholesale condemnation of the evangelism of our own 
ind other brotherhoods. We believe in evangelists. And we de- 
voutly wish to see their calling reclaimed from the disrepute into 


t has fallen among thoughtful moral leaders. 


which 

Not many will question the statement that our present day evan 
gelism visits the churches with a mixture of good and evil results. 
Some wise minds are even questioning whether the evils of popular 
evangelism are not so serious as to amount to a scandal. No less 
an authority than an evangelist himself used this word in our 
presence recently in discussing the subject. 

The truth is that our evangelism needs reforming. There will be 
differences as to how serious are the faults that need to be cor 
rected: some will consider them incidental, others will regard them 
as of the essence of the evangelistic method. What concerns us 
is not to measure the gravity of the faults but to establish a test, 
by means of which these faults may be seen as faults and corrected. 

This test we have seen is not numbers nor enthusiasm nor institu 
tional success. We make ourselves liable to all sorts of self-deceptions 
and illusions when we measure our works by these tests. By them 
Rome would justify herself, and Christian Science and Mormonism 
and Socialism and every kind of doctrine and institution. 

Quantitative success is not the church’s concern: that is God's 
concern: He gives the increase. 

The one thing the church is not responsible for is quantity of re 
sults, 


The one thing the church is responsible for is quality of work. 


Every minister of Christ, pastor or evangelist, should thoroughly) 
sorh e neiple in Paul's « apter about building the Temple 
ti God let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon” 
ts the apostie s mjunction, +The method and the spirit of one’s Th 


are the important considerations for the workman. 
With this in mind, in order to save om liscussion from the charge 


} 


verng merely academic we st vevested ast week a number of con 
crete questions which an earnest evangelist who takes as the test ot 
is work the welfare of the Kingdom of God will ask his own soul. 
Those questions considered the effect of the evangelistic meeting u 
the local chureh and community. 

rhey all lead up to this question which concerns the effect of evar 
gelistic method upon the character of the church in gene 
brotherhood as a whole and the church catholic: 

Does the church built up by typical revivalistic methods, o1 
influenced by them. realize the full possibilttic s of Christianit 


’ dividual character or in social effectiveness? 


rhis is a difficult question for evangelist or pastor to weigh ser 
ously. It is difficult for the pastor, because the problems of his 
local chureh are so urgent and immediate that they eclipse the mon 
remote consequences of his methods. His office-bearers—practical 
men—judge the success of his pastorate by numbers of additions, 
size of congregation, improvement of chureh property, decreas 
debt and so forth. In comparison with these immediate, concrete 
lues a consideration of whether his work is realizing the pos 
sibilities of Christianity seems remote and thin. 


it is diflieult for the evangelist to consider such a question be 


eause he is constantly in the electric atmosphere of intense human 
feeling and numerical success. Standing inside a typical revival 
one can hardly imagine anything else more important. Only as 


one sees it in perspective, in its relation to the Kingdom of God 
ts inadequacy. its irrelevancies, its illusion and its harmful ten 
adencies appear. 

It would be a boon to our present day evangelism and would prove 

1. blessing to the church catholic if our evangelists could get theil 
conscience’s consent to stop their work for a season and go into re 
treat for study and prayer. Away from the tumult and thie shouting. 
far from the clatter of revivalistic machinery, with open minds, 
desirous of measuring their success by no standard save that of .ue 
welfare of the Kingdom of God in personal character and social 
progress—inere let our evangelists read and discuss the great books 
of the great teachers who are expressing and creating the spiritual! 
onseiousness of our times. Let them also re-examine the method of 
sesus the Master Evangelist, and, in the light of his method and the 
results he regarded as worth-while, let them search their hearts with 
this question: 

Does our evangelism build up a church which has the point of 
riew or the power of realizing the possibilities of the Christianits 

Christ ? 

Chey might come back with a method and an aim that would revo 
lutionize our churches in the conceptions of office-bearers, pastors and 
editors! 

We have in mind no such assembly as the so-called “Conferences 
on Evangelism” set on the platform of a summer assembly where 


merely evangelistic methods are discussed. The true problems of 


evangelism lie deeper than the devising of tricks for getting results 
The whole aim and conception of evangelism, assumed without chal 
lenge underneath these discussions of methods, must be searchingl) 
re-examined 

Next week we shall ourselves consider this question, whether 
Christianity can adequately realize itself through the present day 


evangelistic method. 
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The Trend of Events 
By Alva W. Taylor 














THE FIGHT ON THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


Che Fiftl \nt Meeting of the Association tor t Study 
u Prevet ! | erculosis was held in Washington in May 
It report s she uring veal ighty-six hospitals and 
! ‘ \ ve ispensaries ind 136 new issociations 
I re i 200) ass ations orgat 1 promote the 
! 208 spitals at sanatoriums and 222 dispensaries work 
t it \ . ny poor victims of this dread 
is Tr} Na ! \ssociation urges that 75.000 new beds be 
| le ! seureua ! t worst cases l y cost but 
S125 yx \ | ‘ 
ALDRICH’S REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
\ parties agreed in the recent president al campaign that the 
tir n ra wnward revision of the tariff By the 
powe < unseen hat of modern political organization the 
senate bi 3 of Ser r Aldrich, representative of the 
trust in uppe ist f our congress Mi Aldrich does not 
irgue r a revision downward Here re some results of his 
revision as published by himself on the basis of ad valorem duties 
upwards—chemicals, oils, paints, sugar, molasses, agri ultural prod 
ucts rf manufactures, flax, hemp, pulp paper, books; down 
wards ! nware, glassware, wood manufactures, metal manu 
factures, t In the total the revision is a raise of 4 per cent 


Aldrich or Mr. Taft prevail 


d fo that Creighton College 
feasability of 


Alfalfa 


Students has demonstrated the 


leaves and stems of clover 


making flour u f the upper 
ind that this flour makes delicious bread and pastry If this be 
so Alfalfa mav be 1 niv King of the Plains, but Queen ot the 
Kitchens l report states that the stems and leaves are care 
fullv selects fron ll weeds or f gn seeds that may be in the 
lover, thoroughly ried round and bleached resulting in a 
creamy ! This is then made up much as is wheat flour and 
in be us for bread, muffins, cakes, mush and other palatables 
lingly light nd easily digested The cost 


much under that of wheat flour 


THE REAL REASON WOMEN CANNOT VOTE 





Lord Cromer, mu heralded master of imperialism and monitor 
f 1 tl s aristocratic, has given the real reason women cannot 
vote His Imperial Lord frankness is least refreshing 
He s not vei s 1 hind pious o1 haritable excuses 
He savs w plain speech that she should not vote simply because 
. ! mat For the same reason that | would put the 
property in the hands of t white and the work upon the should 
rs n Eyvy] because he is 1 1 white-man. The 
Poy ! st reas Egypt's hite master and does it with 
onsisteney since le .-< vreat living master of all that rep 
resents n f H vs After crea ¢ man, God created 
won u rmil er mission, namely, that of being man’s 

mpanior pme ind consolation it is a mistake, therefore, 
Oo mai n that man’s 1 re the san s man’s. Woman, 
reated s mans mpanior must so remain, under tl power of 
\ ! il wr pu wa ! I s powe 
HOME BUILDER AND SPECULATOR 

Ur Sar great ting projects ar he wonder and admira 
ol ‘ (ur Unele is doing it for the sake of the home 
tilder. 1 et speculat beats him in his well meant 


Butte dam n 


Ne \M | t S40.000.000 and land benefited will 

1s8e8 10 per re to ver this outlay This the farmer 
\ viv n annua nstallments of $4 per acer Now Unele 
Sam w " ! or man to obtain water for more than 160 
res a ! im is completed But while the dam is being 
bu ind before it began building speculators bought up some 90 


1 to be he 


nefitted o1 pro 


ured options on it from 
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the Mexican owners Today they are asking $50 per 


acre tor 


from those who wil! become bona-fide home-builders They wil 


not ask for water rights or farm it, but the man who does mug 
first pay them 
MILLIONS IN WHEAT 

rhe Patten wheat deal is consumated and the great broker 
tires from the game with millions profit. Doubtless he will further 


enhance his name as a great philanthropist with the lucre and g 


one of the most benevolent of 
Wilson 
This 


that an 


down in denominational annals as 


the brethren. Secretary of Agriculture savs his deal 


wheat forty cents above the normal price. has been no boor 


to the indeed one could admit artificial pric 


farmer if 
could be called a boon to any class of producers. The price went 
his 
got the 
Lee Coulter il 

The 
cents. A 


farmer had disposed of most of 
The 


artificial foreing up of the price. 


up after the crop so he got 


benefit from _ it speculator benefit of th 


Prof. Jno. 


ustrates 


how this happens by the example of 1896. farmers of the 


August at 5l few months later 


the 


northwest marketed in 


the speculator was selling to miller for $1.62 per bushel. The 


ating working man and his children paid the difference into 
The 


who defends 


bread « 


the pockets of the speculator. money of such men may not 


be tainted, but the man such practices certainly is 


THE CONGO LIBEL CASES 


Wm. Morrison and W. H. Shepherd, two American missionaries 


n the Congo Free State who have furnished damaging evidence 
against the free-booting rubber monopolies of King Leopold, hay 
been sued before the courts of the Free State for libel. One won 
ders what sort of a verdict can be expected by a court of that 
government, but the report of the Belgian Commission furnishes 
some hope that the whole matter will not be whitewashed It 
will be remembered that the Commission sent out to justify the 
crafty king returned to condemn. Mr. Shepherd and others have 
doubtless been told many extravagant stories by the natives in 
their rude ignorance of the laws of evidence and their burning 
hate of their persecutors. But that all the stories of atrocity are 
manufactured the kings own Commission found not true Were 


they all untrue the expropriation of the land would be crime 


enough. 


THE JANUS FACE OF REFORM 


Good men everywhere are pleading for the break up of har 


The independent voter is the hope of reform 
Janus face of independence, the Mr. 


Jekyl. It is 


and fast lines. 
Now 


benovelent Dr. 


party 
appears the Hvde of our 


bi-partizanship as opposed to not 


partizanship. It consists in the worst elements of both parties 
combining against the good of either The major example of this 
was afforded by the Illinois legislature in the electing. by a | 

partizan combination of the worst elements of both parties at 
Springfield, of Wm. Lorimer to the United States Senate Led by 
Lee O’Niel Brown, the Democrats gave him as many votes as did 
those of his own party and no honest man doubts regarding t 

motives that prompted it. In Oregon the people chose a true and 
tried man of the minority party for the senate and he was elected 
by virtue of the independent vote of the people In Illinois a 
ward boss and “prince of wire-pullers’” was elected by an unholy 


bi-partizan combination of misrepresentatives of the people 


TITHING THE MINT AND ANISE OF THE LAW 





By the nature of law the kernel must be separated from th 
husk sometimes in judicial decisions Form is a very essentia 
part of legal procedure, but form always tends to crush out spirit 
and the great tribunals are often no exception to the old legalists 
in this regard \ case in hand is the decision of the Suprem 
Court of the United States interpreting *he Hepburn R iilroad 
Rate Law. The famous Commodities Clause of this law was the 


kernel of it. It made it impossible for a railroad to own a great 


commodity, such as the Reading’s ownership of anthracite, in such 
a manner as to give it all advantage over competitors and con 
stitute it a monopoly. The Court rules that the law is good in 
form i. e., no railroad can formally own an anthracite field, but 


the same men can organize themselves into a separate corpora 
tion and own that same anthracite field and do business just as 
before and the railroad corporation can hold all the stock of the 


separate corporation. Thus the only effect of the law is to compel 


the company to organize its coal business into a separate corpora 


tion. All the o'd evils remain. The people get the husk of form. 


























THE 


ye anthracite monopol# the kernel of profit As usual Justic 


Harlan dissented Harlan is invariably for the peopl 


A ROOSEVELTIAN IDEA ADOPTED 


Colorado, though with both a Democratic legisiature and governor, 
as pted one of the ideas advocated by ex-President Roosevelt 
in one of his messages, and thus gives it the first test It has 
na ss law making it a crime to make any private contribution 


to an election fund and appropriating a sum equal to twenty-five 
cents for each voter, said fund to be paid from the public treasury 
nd divided between the various pelitical parties according to the 
number of votes it registered for governor at the last election 
Those who distribute these funds for the parties will be required to 
ve bonds and one-half the contribution will go to the county 
chairmen, pro-rated according to the number of votes cast for each 
party in each county. The candidates themselves may put up cash, 
but it must be limited by sworn statement to 40 per cent of the 
first vear’s salary of the office for which he is a candidate. Corpora 
tions that make a contribution will be severely dealt with if the 
law is enforced. The aim of the law is certainly wholesome. It 
will put on end to bribery, slush funds, the hiring of hordes of 
workers,” corporate influence through contributions, and most of 
the ills contingent upon money at election time. To prevent the 
politicians spending money if they desire to corrupt the ballot will 
ardlv be entirely effected even by this excellent law however. It 


n be colleeted in extra-official ways and distributed by private 
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workers. But it will help discourage the practice and will make it 


easy for clean candidates to conduct more effective campaigns 
Again it will put the independent candidate at a disadvantage be 


ruse he will have no funds aside from his own contributions 


A COLLEGE BROUGHT TO YOUR DOORS 


Massachusetts leads in practically all social legislation and in 


practical efiorts to socialize public effort. Her latest undertaking 
not yet adopted, but in a fair way to be, is that of a people’s 
college. Mr. Edmund D. Barbour is the chief promoter of the idea 


and will guarantee a fund of $3,000,000 for the project when a 
workable plan is presented The idea is to send teachers to various 
parts of the state and have them give instruction in municipal 
buildings and other places that can be provided without much 
} 


expense, thus bringing instruction to the very doors of the peopl 


Chere will be night instruction and everything done to make learn 


ing possible to all who desire it, but who have not the time or the 
means to go to the ordinary college The heads of the various 
colleges and universities in the state, together with other educat 
ors, will constitute a general board of advisers and determine pre 
requisites for the gaining of degrees. This will at least insure 
against the lowering of academic standards. Would it not be a 


wiser philanthropy to give millions for this sort of a college than 
to a great university where but few, and ; nsiderable proportion 


of those able to pay their own way, receive the benefits 


EDITORIAL 


An interesting little pamphlet has been prepared by Mrs. Ella S 


Stewart, President of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, en 
titled Northwestern University and Woman’s Suffrage.” rhis 
pamphlet contains the opinions of a large number of the members 
of the faculty of that institution. Not all of these opinions are 
favorab uit the total value of the document is very great as 
showing the tendencies of thought on this subject among modern 
educators An admirable appendix furnishes indication of the re- 
sults of woman’s suffrage 


tivities in those states where the system 


* * 7 


\ recent paragraph was quoted from Professor Albion W. Small 
nan editorial in the British Weekly to the effect that the Ameri 


ns are the most unhappy people in the world because they are the 
most prosperous. The effect of the quotation as used was to en 
tirely misinterpret Professor Small’s sentiments, and in writing of 
it to a friend he says It is astonishing how one’s reputation can 
go round the world as a pessimist because of one’s most direct 
efforts made to interpret experienc n terms of optimism. It is 
istonishing that any of us can keep from being pessimists with 

it kin ~ newspaper treatment.” 

Dr. Charles Hastings Dodd, pastor of the Eutah Place Baptist 
Church, Baltimore. Marvland. who presented the magnificent paper 


at the Bloomington Congress on the union of Bapt sts and Dis 
ciples is to start on a visit to the Pacific coast where he is to 
supply tl pulpit of Dh tobert Burdette at Los Angeles in July 


and to preach at the Long Beach Chautauqua on the first Sunday in 





On his return to the East it may be possible for him to 
preach in some of our churches. We believe that he has already 
promised Mr. Idleman of the Central Church in Des Moines a serv 
ee ft would be a rich experience for any of our churches to 
secure Dr. Dodd who has done so much to interpret the spirit of 
union with the Disciples to his brethren of the Baptist church. He 
lv promised to occupy the pulpit at Nemorial Church of 
Christ in this city on his wav through Chicago. 

r} Anti-Saloon League is making extensive preparations for its 
biennial convention to be held in ( hicago, December 6-9 An 


attractive program is being prepared. During the evenings of the 


confere) week there will be from twenty five to thirty mass 
meetings throughout the citv and especially in the densely popu 
lated ‘ ‘ ; : 

ated districts of the city where temperance meetings are seldom 


held. On Friday afternoon there wil! be a parade in which every 
State in the union will be represented with flags, banners, maps, 
ete.. showing the extent of the progress made in temperance reform 
m each state in the past two years. Sunday. December 5, is to 
€ made an outside field lav with representatives of the Leagu 


m the pulpits of Chicag Qn Monday there will probably be 


union preachers’ meeting under the direction of the Fed ral Coune?! 
of Churches. at which the theme will be that of the work of the 


Anti-Saloon League 


In his talk to Chicago men the other evening Dr. Royal J. Dye 
told an incident of the meeting at Bolenge which Professor Fred 
erick Starr attended. Professor Starr is the well known anthre 
pologist and was traveling and studying through that part of Atrica 
where our mission is located. At the close of the service when 
the communion was reached Dr. Starr explained that he was not a 
communicant, but would like to stay if it would not be regarded 
as an embarrassment to the missionaries to have a white man 
present who could not partake of the emblems Being assured that 
his presence was heartily welcomed he remained. Dr. Dye asked 
one of the black men to lead in returning thanks for loaf and cup 
After the customary words of the prayer were spoken the black 
man, in his own language, not understood by the distinguished 
scholar, prayed God to bless their visitor, “and grant that he may 
see something in us that will recommend Thee.” Not until last 
week did Dr. Dve tell Professor Starr of the prayer, and he did it 
with such deft and delicate sympathy as touched the heart not 
only of the Christian men present, but of the scholar as well 

There is something heartening in the thought that the goal of 
foreign missionary effort is to render such effort superfluous. The 
communication from the China Centenary Missionary Conference 
printed elsewhere in this issue presents a view of the situation in 
that country which ought to kindle the imagination of the Chris 
tian world. We are not working in the dark, they say. Vast as 
the work is that is to be done in China, there is a limit. Send us 
3.200 men and 1,600 women evangelists and these workers with those 
already in the field will call out from heathenism enough converts 
to equip 150,000 native evangelists in a few years. Christianity 
in China would then be self-supporting. The church would then 
have discharged her obligation to evangelize that great people 
China would then be contributing out of the rich treasure of its 
own Christian experience an interpretation that would enrich the 
Christian experience of the world. The communication from the 
China conference has this value that it measures for us the size of 
the enterprise upon which the church has embarked. Rev. Frank 
Garrett, one of the signers of the appeal, represents the Disciples 
of Christ. 

A man by the name of Bolce is writing three articles in the 
Cosmopolitan magazine which have set a lot of people talking. He 
assumes to “expose” the doctrines of representative tea hers in 
the great universities of the land—the sociologists, the political 
economists and the theologians. The outside worid has no idea 
how revolutionary are the teachings of such men as Professor 
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os 
residue of truth.” This phrase discloses a point of view whi 
every man of broad sympathies and open mind would do wi 
iva Those opponents of Christian Science like th 
Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scripture” are furnishing 
excellent example of how not to do it To assume that one 
s demolished this new cult when he has quoted scripture texts 


+) 


gainst it is to commit the same fallacy as did the scribes who 
ight they had disposed of Jesus and his work when they s ve 

m t be going contrary to their books and traditions There 

e only two questions that need concern us as students of this 
strange religious phenomenon. First, What are the facts about it 


nd. second, can these facts be explained without turning our ir 
telleet upside down as Christian Science demands? As to the facts 
no doubt the claims put forward by de votees are grea \ eXag 


gerated. But that who suffer with a certain class of dis 


many ises 

ire being healed admits of no doubt. So far nothing like trust. 

vorthy evidence has been offered that malignant diseases lik 

uncer and tuberculosis have been cured. Although claims are 

made for the cure of even these it is more than likely that a 
staken diagnosis lies at the basis of these claims. As pla 


rational 


offering a 


resorting to the 


logy is wav 0 i yuntir 


phenomena 


tion, happily 


for the without outlandish ideas of 


Science and Health.” The Emmanuel movement faces in the right 
reetion Concerning it. the only question we feel ke urging is 
vhether or not that kind of business is the natural function of the 
ureh, or would we do better to leave it to physicians. However 


it question may be answered it is certain that already a con 
siderable esiduc truth” is being deposited both in the ministry 
and in medicin ruth will vitalize both eallngs 


The Greatness of the Old Testament 
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The Old Testame . otal surviving literature of the Hebrew 
peop luring t issic period The writings are gathered int 
olle I : now it h little regard f onologica 
i elat nship Our mm rranceme? 
t my s is bu I ‘ severa n use at one 
i” ng people to whom they first came, and 
s | ne ' t es le sé These thirty-nine tracts are 
! ment terary product of th incient Hebrews, 
t ons to ers which have perished Nor are 
they ! ! na mpositions mm tthe prese! rm tor not i 
Tew r then i vidence of an interesting t irv history 
prior to thet ntrance into t canon As they stand they are 
exceedingly rious in tone and theme. They include historical 


sermons, relig 
and 


on the problems of experience, priestly chronicles, genealogica! 


ous exhortations, 


faithful 


and ethical national institutes, the 


prayers praises of the sayings of the wise, medita 


tions 


, . 
lists, journals f reformers, hero stories from the past, religious 


interpretations of natiomal tradition and mythology, prophetic fore 





asts of nationa nd Messianic hopes, and apocalypt ec tigures of 
nu and ning 
Yet in spite of this variety, in which all parts have not the same 
value, and in spite of the many voices that speak, and no two 
of them with quite the same message or the same insistence, there 
a singular and impressive unity in this complex of writings. 


Chere are different levels of ethical demand, progressive epochs of 
eligious instruction, advancing degrees of spiritual urgency; but the 


motive is identical and the direction unvarying. In the Old Testa- 


ment there is a sense of some things found in no other ancient 


It was not that other nations lacked religious interest. 
But 


literature 


without gods. Israel dealt with 


world were 


(iod, and came to a msciousness of his reality, unity and moral 
nature possess l bv no other race. It is not that God was the 
Father of Israel alone, or concerned himself with one national ex 
perience, in fergetfulness of the rest, for God has never lett him 
without witness among any peopl But in that story the 

s a realization of his presence and purpose as it pO For 

« reason Israel’s writings. such at least as hav mn 
possession, are pervaded by a unique sense of awarenes =pons 
bility an geney, which for want of a_ better nar ll 
nspiration Put tha jualitvy is not merely resider ! 
ments. It belongs to that experience behind then God 
was perceived to be moving as in no other history I Hebrew 

gion occupies its unique place in the progress t spiritual 


hrough the inne 


experiences of that marvelous <ue 


men whose hearts and hopes and lonely steadfast faith were fixed 


od 


him On 


had with 


Old 


on ¢ and who spoke for him because they 


spoke n 


all the horizon of pre-Christian days the Testament 


s the mountain peak which rises through many levels of spiritual 


liseernment to that height of excellence and beauty from which 


one has visions of the eternal, which are the most prized 


posses 


sions of all our moral being: an altitude “from which a soul, if it 


ascend on a clear day, may catch sight of the hills where its life 
arose, and at least a suggestion of the sea to which it shall go 
in the aftertime.” 

For this reason the Old Testament must ever hold the highest 


place among the sacred literatures of early times It was the 


Bible of the Jewish people. Around it and the temple which well- 


nigh shared its sanctity in their eyes, they threw themselves like 
To 
it was the Scripture, the writing whose hopes and fore- 
himself. 
On its great utterances he nourished his 


a wall of fire to repel all sacrilegious and defiling approach. 
Jesus 
casts fulfilment in 


found It was his earliest study and 


his constant companion. 
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Shall Pastors Know Something about Art? 


osed ommniscience is too mild a word 





1 the doers of good. Professor Jack, of 
A I s University, is an idler and a 
specialist 1 omparison with those who live 
at (what used to be) the sign of the White 
Cravat 

Theology forms but a tenth of a “parson’s” 
luties. He calls the attention of the sexton 
to gas leaks and mends them in his absence. 
He graphites the joints in the organ and 
quiets the lost-soul groans of the water 
motor Incidentally—or, chronically—he 

vs on everything from painting to trolley 
cars to illustrate moralizings more clearly 
A he similes of all arts and crafts lie (in 
several senses) at his disposal. He reads 
the language of souls and sculpture with 
varving success He builds churches with 


architecture and ventilation slightly mixed 


Perchance he uses ragtime paintings for his 
windows. which may explain some “plati- 
tudes in stained glass attitudes.” 
Minister Not Trained to Meet the Situation. 
In other words, although a minister must 
concern himself with church decoration. he 
seldom knows much of ecclesiastical symbols 
and less of stuffs: although he finds himself 
‘ ged to supervise the building plans of a 
church, he does not know the difference be- 


tween a gargoyle and a clerestory; although 
in the frequent absence of skilled musicians, 
he has to put his hand to the plow, he is 
very uncertain as to the quality of hymns, 
not often knowing gospel hymns from worthy 
chorales, fugues from exercises, etc. 

That is training takes little 
parts of his work which frequently 
in spite of their 
requiring specialists to properly exe- 


his account 


fall to his supervision, 
really 
cute 

But if necessity for the use of knowledge 
of church decoration and architecture come 
seldom so with the music. The minister 
in eight cases out of ten is required to exer- 
cise judgment (and sometimes his throat!) 
in musical matters. His seminary training 


not 


according to 
and my 


the statistician 
him little 
help in denominations outside of the Epis- 


copal and Roman Catholic. 


accounts of a 


own experience—gives 


Beauty Not Necessarily Expensive. 
One of the prime fallacies in the attitude 
ot laymen towards beauty is that it is neces- 
sarily expensive. Undoubtedly beauty may 
be expensive: but so is ugliness. of 
the most hideous perpetrations in European 


Some 


By T. Carl Whitmer 


and American church architecture represen 


colossal expenditures, infinitely greater than 
chaste solutions of the same problem. It is 


Fi | } ] 
aside Irom tl 





> question, especially when there 


is col which is 


sidered the permanency of that 


ood 


and lovely. 


Then, the manifold details of ventilation, 
lighting, ete., are solvable matters aesthet 
ieally The whole history of architecture 
that is to say, beautiful construction—is 
wrapped up with the problems of human 
comfort. There is nothing fundamentally 


inimical between beauty and utility, although 


the unimaginative would have us believe 


there is. All the ugly execrescences from flies 


t have been the subject of aesthetic 


»SsSeweradt 


attention. No specifications are worthy of 
acceptance which represent necessities as 
normally and compulsorily distasteful to the 
eve 

Or, applied to windows, a good basic prin 
ciple (expressed negatively) is that the worst 
thing in the eves of the artist is for a win 
dow not to look like a window. The aes 
thetic bases of stained = glass lave been 
fairly well established When there is the 
suggestion of its being painting or, worse, 


l 
lowes 


a copy of a painting: that is its 
for light 


pia ( 


\ window is a space and air and 


should preserve its individuality. It has its 
idiom and cannot be translated literally. In 
other words, windows are decorative spaces 
and should not masquerade as post cards. 
Good Music Need Not Be Difficult. 
Then, the problem of good music. It is not 


a matter of difficult music. There are stacks 
of splendid calibre on the shelves of the pub 
lishers which are as simple as can be written 
in any grade of quality. The impoverish- 
ment of church music in certain quarters has 
been due to causes similar to those producing 


bad architecture, chief of which is—not ex- 
pense, but proper preliminary supervision. 
And so to the end of the aesthetic chapter 


which has been running into phases demand 


ing specific treatment, better treated sep 
arately. 
The average—and above the average-—min 


ister fails aesthetic ground principally 
because he fails to grasp the vital difference 
the definite. clear all apparent 
realism which is the practice 
sermonizers and the suggestive, veiled and 
of Art. Art fun 
tions on a different plane and to expect it 
to formulate itself in building, windows and 


on 
bet ween eut, 
common of 


“undesirous pedagogy” 


with the finality and thud 
its 


of a dogma 


change method of ap 


is to compel it to 


proach; to compel it to translate poorly 
nstead of pulsate idiomatically Chere are 
emanations from an art product which fail 
unction when it is not pure aesthetic 
Misleading Books On Art. 

rhe modern preacher has books in his 
library which confirm his probably inartistic 
views. The numerous “Messages of Pictures 
and Music” are to his book shelves what an 
out-of-date book on theology would be as an 
aid to my general culture hey searcely 
form a basis for art appreciation 


If the speaker in the pulpit insists on re- 


ferring to music and painting it should un 
questionably be done with a modern attitude. 
rhe ancient philosophers thought they could 
voice every scientific, theological and aes 
wtic view Che moderns are becoming more 
modest—I mean more restricted in their 
omniscience 

| sa poor vocabulary and an unimagina- 
tive personality which serve up inaccurate 
aesthetic principles for the sake of driving 
home a truth. A truth whose artistic, 
scientific and other ramifications are not 
vorth the trouble to study, is not worth 
much in the final effect. From the view- 
point of the professional sermon hearer I 
take it that bad art, bad theology, bad law, 
bad sociology and bad grammar are almost 
certain to be equally ineffectual in their 
ultimate averaged tendencies. Art can teach, 
but it teaches best in its own way; not as 


this that and the other man wants it 


Suggestion for Reading. 
loth 
of 
Pictoris,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
“Christian Art” 
furnish 


I am (unasked) 


However, 


always to 


assistance. 


suggest 
books will be 
the 
low 
the 
Badger, 


which 
book 
Merriam 


“Religio by Helen Bige 
Co.) and 
(Richard 

proper 


magazine 
the 
“attitude” and materials for courageous and 


Boston will 
The magazine con 
predica 
ment; the book prepares the virgin mind to 
assimilate aesthetic 
Some 


“necessitous” clergymen. 


siders every possible ecclesiastical 
aesthetico- 
fields 
well-intentioned 


minister from uttering prayerful stupidities 


properly or 


grazing in these 


the 


moral views. 


will probably prevent 


such as the following which I heard from 
clerical lips three weeks ago: “O Lord, grant 
that these singers may forget (!)_ their 


artistry. and sing to the glorv of God.” 











Vital Versus 


Compton Rickett’s 
Principal Forsyth 
minister and 


In reviewing Jose] 
Faith,” 


thus contrasting the 


Origins and 
begins by 
the layman 


A book like this from a layman has a 
lifferent signiticance from a like work by a 
responsible teacher in the Church, and it 
calls for different treatment. It is sympto 
matic rather than authoritative The min- 
ister of a church cannot divest himself of 
his position, or forget that in turning to 
the public he does not ride as a free lance 
or speak as a mere inquire He is the 


representative of the Gospel and the 
must suspend his judgment on 


public 
Chureh, and lhe 


truth, however rational, which appears to 
make impossible the God whose minister he 
is But the case of the lavman is different. 
He can and should be more free with his in 
lividual impressions, guesses, and questions 


than one with the pastoral, apostolic, or repre 


sentative lien upon him rhe personal equa 
with a 
juancy, of interest. He 
And vet, in an 


indicative, if he is 


tion may count tor more consequent 
Vivacity, and 
speaks for himself 
other t. He is 
not representative He 
hearts He opens up 
hidden—the frame of 
that care to read and 
and yet do not go 
trained and expert 
From this documentary point of view the 
book is of great value.” 


even Pp 
] | 
Se TISE m 
reveals the thoughts 
from 
mind 


think 


about 


of many what 
the pulpit is so 
in those pews 
matters, 


minister's 


on sue! 


it in the way 


This is interesting Che learned Principal 
thinks the layman is more human than the 
minister The latter must not unbend too 
much He must remember his official capa 
city His laughter must not be unconfined 
He cannot be a commentator on life, for he 
is a proclaimer of a theory of life. He is not 
in onlooke ” is a guide to all who will 
! pt is W | 

Limitations of Belief. 

here is son truth in this view of tle 
ministe All belief imposes its limitations 

| ry acceptance of a positive is a denial 
e 4 /pposit vative 

Hence it is 1 surpris that ministers 
' ! mat int tual men considered 
uninteresting l t tinds are closed They 
i recep " I Every minister doubt 
less as 1 sation with men, that 
went we t! the 3 ‘ was made that 
they talked to a minister, when suddenly 
there was a felt coldness They had pigeon 
oled the dominie They measured the reach 
t s free ntellect lo hem he ceased to 
be human, and becam ilicial, priestly 

“ome time since I is man el vated car 
going to the city when | saw opposite me a 
neighbor with vhom I had neve spoken. 
Feeling neighborly on that particular morn 
ing | went over and joined him in nversa 
tion As soon as It him I was minister 
* the Christian ! t great barrier was 
erected between him and me He thought he 
knew a mee all that | believed He meas 
ured all my emotions and imaginations with 
mathematical precision 

Not a Man but a Campbellite. 
lo him | was no longer a man, I was a 


lespised ( ampbellite *Yes.” he said, “I 
know all you stand for, vou .think all that 
is necessary to salvation is to get the peo 


ple under the water, nothing else amounts 


to a row of pins. I have heard your preachers 
in Ohio preach their baptismal re generation 
rot more than once.” My apologies to the 


Ohio brethren for quoting my Chicago neigh 
bor! 

I tried to explain that he must have been 
misinformed; but I did not succeed The 
next morning I saw him again on the ear. 
This time he sought me out, not, I fear, 


feeling; but because 
loyalty. He 


After talking with you I went to 


neighbor ly 


because of 


he was moved by sectarian 


began 
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Views of Life 
By George A. Campbell 


Sectarian Belief 


see Mr who knew lots of your 
people in Ohio and Kentucky and he said 
‘of course, water baptism is all they be 


Apologies also to Kentucky! I did 
not convince him. 
Called to Proclaim His Faith. 

He was one of the Brethren, sometimes 
nicknamed “Plymouth” Brethren. He 
called to proclaim his faith both in season and 
out of season. We were both human beings. 
Both believed in God and in Christ. Both in 
the immortality of the soul. But our preju- 
dices, sectarian prejudices, kept us from con- 


lieve.’ 


was 


sidering life on the basis of our common 
humanity. 
He has since buried his wife. I wonder it 


in his hour of grief he would have accepted 
my sympathy. His just how the 
dead are going to be might have 
prevented him. 

How can ministers proclaim what they be- 


view of 
rewarded 


lieve and still be on sympathetic meeting 
terms with every man, no matter what his 
creed. There is a way. The minister may 
meet people occasionally like my neighbor 
who will close all approaches to his real 
soul; but the minister can at least have a 


cosmopolitan heart. 
Man Before Creed. 

Man must be placed before creed. Regard 
your neighbor’s life rather than his theories. 
Don’t argue him down; but love him up. 
Converts are not made by argument; they are 
by sympathetic interpretation. The 
preacher is at only the feeble inter- 
preter of conscience, death, God and all His 


made 


best 


mighty silent agencies. The universe is too 
vast to be an abiding heme for presumptuous 
sectarians. The minister can well afford 


to stress that which binds men together, and 





be somewhat suspicious of that which sep- 
arates them He should be slow to classify 
men by denominations You do not know a 
man when you have said he is a Campbellite 
or a Calvinist Every man is an individual 
with fears that look hellward and hopes 
that reach to heaven The emotions of men 
are not sectarian The common denominator 
is God in man Human nature, no matter 
how labeled, is the same the world over. My 


neighbor and I vreed about the labels 
We didn’t open the jar and taste the fruit. 
Publishers’ Labels as Sectarian Signs. 


picked up books and seeing 


disa 


Often have | 


the publisher's name I have thrown them 
down unread. When the sectarian label is 
very prominent I know that the author’s 
soul has not been blown upon by the pure 


Creek” suggests to 
Figuring out re- 
I prefer the un 


God. Battle 
controversy. 


winds of 
me a 
ligion does not appeal to me. 


musty 


tutored ery of a simple human soul. I had 
ilmost written that I prefer mistakes in 
religion to mathematical calculations. I sup- 


pose the recent earthquake shock will 
duce a crop of prophets who will fix dates 
for the end of the world. 

Che bigness and the mystery of God’s uni- 
verse ought to make us humble. The intellect 
of the Christian ought never to be quarrel- 
assertive. Only the inner spirit can 
be positive in a kingly way. 

" Value in Preacher’s Moods. 


pro- 


si ymely 


Che preac her. while refusing to be cast 
lown by his moods, can well afford to be 
made brotherly by them. For instance, it 


minister who was never 
loubt. All the 
and greatest saints have been. It is 
not therefore becoming for any minister to 
berate the doubter any more than to berate 
the sick. Let him remember his own mood 
of doubt: and be thus bound to his kind. 
Let him be more positive, if he please, but 
kindly too. 
A Minister in Doubt. 


strange 
the mood of 


woul 1 be a 
tempted by 
noblest 


The other day as I lunched with one of 
our out of town ministers he related to me 
the death of a very dear friend; and how 


that although he had before proclaimed the 





resurrection of the dead over and over again 
and had no doubt as to his belief in it. now 
in the face of his great sorrow his faith was 
weak and unsupporting. He wondered jf 
she was not like a rose that bloomed and 
died and would never bloom again. Poor 
man, he thought belief was learned out of 
books in college. He thought it con- 
clusions from propositions in logi He 
thought it was picked up as lovers go hand 
in hand along a flowery path. He thought it 


was 


could be proved. He thought that when the 
youth said “I believe,” faith had gained 
a permanent victory. The preacher he re. 
garded as the defender of faith. 


Creedal Faith and Vital Faith. 

Now he is learning that all this was the 
creedal faith, the sectarian faith. the faith 
of the reason. Vital faith comes by the agony 
of pain. It is found among the 
life, often when the soul wrings its hands 
in hopeless darkness, faith in its sustaining 
power is found. The way up to God is not 
through an easy creed; but through the 
bitter experiences common to all men. Some 
misinterpret these and thus miss the way; 
nevertheless they are the real teachers They 
sectarian. They are as universal as 
Men may and should be Chris- 


thorns of 


are not 
the sunshine. 


tians without being bigots. Thev should be 
positive without being provoking. They 
should have convictions without being con- 
tentions. The way to the Christian goal 1s 
to cultivate vital faith rather than creedal 


dogma. 


Dr. Tyler and Gipsy Smith— 
A Side-light 


Editor Century: I have read 
vour article relating an interview with Gipsy 
Smith. Many are puzzled to know how our 
smiling, genial B. B. Tyler could administer 
his biting criticism on the work of 
Gipsy Smith. I admire Bro. Tyler. He has 
but few equals in our brotherhood when it 
wielding effective intluence over 
other religious bodies. 

I think I can account in part for his criti 
cism of Gipsy return trom 
the World's 
Rome, Bro. Tyler made 
the Christian churches 
Sister Tyler spent 


with interest 


great 
comes to 


Smith. On his 
Sunday-school Convention at 
a triumphal tour of 
in England He and 


several days the 





Southampton church Bro. Tyler 3] for 
us three times on Sunday. On Monday 
afternoon he heard a tine address at a Con 


gregational church by Sylvester Horne of 
Whitetields, London. Monday evening a spe 
cial rally was held at East Street Wesleyan 
Church, at which Samuel Chadwick of Leeds 
and Gipsy Smith, spoke. Gipsy Smith had 
just returned from an evangelistic 
America, worn out in body and with a husky 
voice. I got a seat on the platform for 
Bro. Tyler. Mr. Chadwick spoke first, deliv 
ering a very strong sermon sparkling Ww 
many original thoughts. Bro. Tyler was 
earried away with Chadwick’s brilliant style, 
and Gipsy Smith followed. laboring 
under unfortuna’e disadvantages, Bro. 
Tyler became absolutely disgusted with the 
far-famed Gipsy. I must believe this 
impression had something to do with Bro 
Tyler’s criticism. 

Bro. Tyler attended the Thursday 
at the City Temple, London, and was well 
received by R. J. Campbell, the pastor. He 
subscribed for the Christian Commonwealth, 
edited by Albert Dawson, one of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s deacons. It is practically the organ 
of one congregation and does not express the 
sentiments of any part of the representative 
Free Churches. I am surprised that Bro. 
Tyler quoted it as authority on the subject 
in question. 

I do not offer this as criticism, but as an 
explanation in part of Bro. Tyler’s criticism 
of Gipsy Smith. Respectfully, 

Gainesville, Texas. Ernest C. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN CENTUR 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


The Evangelistic Temper of the Disciples 


In accounting for the success of the Dis 
ciples of Christ, first consideration should 
be given to their evangelistic temper. In 
this‘they have been distinguished from all 
other religious peoples. Not tlmt others 
have lacked it, but that they have not pos 
sessed it in the measure or the form in 
which the Disciples have possessed it. 

The Disciples have put evangelism in the 
forefront of all their activity—their public 
worship, their preaching, their training for 
the ministry, and their theological reflection. 
Their peculiar doctrines all center around 
the process of conversion, whether it be 
their peculiar doctrine of faith, or of bap 
tism, or the Holy Spirit. i 
in evangelistic theology, in the sense that 


Their theology is 


has all grown out of the evangelistic ques- 

tion “What must I do to be saved?” 
Their Theology Evangelistic. 

[he Disciples have no peculiar doctrine 
of God. or of Christ. or of the Trin ty, or 
of Scripture, or of Man. or of Sin. or of 
Retribution: on all these they share the 
views of evangelical orthodoxy. But they do 
have a peculiar doctrine of Conversion. All 


other doctrines may be learnedly discussed 
in his presence, and a Disciple will either 
go to sleep or look out of the window; but 
let the discussion turn upon any phase of 
the doctrine of Conversion and he will im- 
mediately sit up straight and pay attention. 
He has some very pronounced and clear-cut 
views on this doctrine which come warm 
from a recently held “protracted meeting,” 
or from the regular Sunday services of his 
churel 

Every public 
the Disciples involves all the theology they 


preaching service held by 


have interest in or concern for, if it has 
been true to the century-old traditions of 
their pulpits, in closing every sermon with 
an “invitation” to the unconverted to “come 
forward.” That is the unmistakable mark 
of a Disciple meeting. It is not necessary 
that a preacher TY present or that a meet- 
ing be held on Sunday. It may be in the 
Sunday-school, or Young People’s prayer 
meeting, or the mid-week prayer meeting, 
or merely the communion service on Sunday. 
An elder or the leader of the meeting counts 
it entirely appropriate at any meeting to 
give an opportunity for public confession 
of faith in Christ. No meeting is too for- 
mal and none too informal for this solemn 
appeal. It is seldom forgotten. 


A Dry Baptistry Unpardonable. 

Thus it appears how unavoidable the evan 
gelistie temper and habit become in churches 
of the Disciples. It is the taken-for-granted 
end and aim of all preaching, and the pri- 
mary business of the church to bring men 
to the acceptance of Christ. If a church 
goes very long without “having additions” 
something is felt to be seriously wrong. The 
“dry baptistry” is the unpardonable — sin 
among the Disciples, so deep-seated has the 
evangelistic conscience grown during a cen- 
tury. No wonder their churches have grown 
in numbers. The wonder would have been 
if they had not grown. Every church con- 
ceives itself to be a recruiting agency, and 
every minister a_ recruiting officer. This 
constant appeal to men to turn to Christ 
must inevitably, no matter how poorly exe- 
cuted, bear some fruit. It bears home to 
every one that hears it, at least for the 
moment, the claim which religious impulse 
and moral duty lay upon every life, and 
brings to an issue before the soul the sol- 


emn responsibility of decision, for or against 
Jesus Christ. Such a method of preaching 
and closing a service is bound to get re 
sults. In the practice of the Disciples it has 
demonstrated its value and efliciency. 

Origin of Our Evangelism. 

This evangelistic temper entered very early 
into the movement. The impulse did not 
come from the Campbells, though they fos 
tered and defended it. Neither did they 
use it to any notable extent in their per- 
sonal ministries. They had formed their 
homiletic habits leng before it was _ intro- 
duced to their attention. 

The early years of the nineteenth century 
mark the period of the so-called “Second 
Great Awakening” in America. 
his history of American Christianity says: 
“The closing vears of the eighteenth century 
show the lowest low-water mark of the 
lowest ebb-tide of spiritual life in the his 
tory of the American church. The demorali 
zation of army life, the tury of political Tac 


‘ . 
Bacon, in 


tions, the catch-penny materialist morality 
of Franklin, the philosophic Deism of men 
like Jefferson, and the popular ribaldry of 
Tom Paine, had wrought together with othe: 
untoward influences, to bring about a con 
dition of things which to the eve of little 
faith seemed almost desperate.” 
Second Great Awakening. 

Out of such conditions sprang the Second 
Great Awakening. led by the Meee 
Brothers and James McGready, in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. It was a sermon preached 
by James MeGready that led to the religious 
awakening of Barton W. Stone, and later. 
evangelistic activity 
shifted to the west, Stone became an im 


when the scene of 


portant leader in it as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church. tevivals sprang up 
all through New England, especially affect- 
ing the colleges, which had become centers 
ot a proud and boastful infidelity. 

A revival visited Yale in 1802, in which 
seventy five out of 230 students protessed 
conversion. In 1808 Dartmouth College was 
similarly visited, and thirty students pro- 
fessed conversion. In 1805 occurred at Wil- 
liams College one of the most remarkable 
revivals. Among the students at that time 
reached was Samuel J. Mills. who became 
a leader of a band of students calling them- 
selves “Brethren.” They organized a society 
“to effect in the persons of its members a 
mission or missions to the heathen.” 

Walter Scott. 

The Campbells came to America in 1807-9 
in this atmosphere of religious revival. Their 
movement does not show traces of this in- 
fluence, however, until 1827. The man who 
is universally credited with its introduction 
was Walter Scott. He first formed the 
acquaintance of the Campbells in 1821, and 
from that time onward was intimately as- 
sociated with them in their work. He co- 
operated in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Baptist in 1823; and to its early num- 
bers made literary contributions which dis- 
close his deep interest in the place of Christ, 
and the doctrine of his Messiahship, in the 
faith and preaching of the present day. With 
other ministers he developed what he called 
the “Ancient Gospel,” which was simply the 
primitive method of the apostles in pro- 
claiming Christianity to the unconverted 
and unbelieving. 

When he was made evangelist of the Ma- 
honing Association of Ohio, in 1827, he was 
ready to put his primitive evangelistic pro- 
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gram into operation. Associated with him 
were several ministers who had come under 
the intluence of B. W. Stone and his work in 
Kentucky. They brought with them the 
spirit of evangelism caught from Stone, and 
passed it on to Scott and the vounger Bap 
tist ministry. 
John Smith. 

Sufficient recognition has never been made 
of the creative evangelistic intluence of John 
Smith, especially in Kentucky. He likewise 
owed his fervid evangelism to the Great 
Awakening in 
Baptist ministry and came under the teach 
ing of the Campbells in the early days of 
the Christian Baptist. As Scott had fused 
his evangelism with the reformatory doc- 
trines of the Campbells, so also did Smith; 


rennessee, He entered the 


and as the one gave the Campbellian move 
ment its evangelistic temper in Ohio, so 
also did the other in Kentucky. Born as 
he was out of the same religious revival as 


Stone, he was providentially prepared to 
lead in the coalescence of the followers of 
Stone and Campbell, 
Barton W. Stone. 
The final evangelistic intluence came from 
the great Barton W. 
Stone. He had made and sent out many 


evangelist himselt 
an evangelist who joined forces with Camp- 
bell, before the two great leaders tnemselves 
met and discussed their differences and agree 
ments. Here again Campbell, as the stronger 
personality and leader, overcame, and Stone, 
after acknowledging his debt to Campbell, 
looked with favor upon the union of the two 
peoples, and finally gave his influence to the 
united body. 

Thus the links connecting the Disciples 
with the Second Great Awakening, were nu 
merous and direct, most of all that Stone, 
himself one of its notable leaders and figures, 
gave himself with the larger section of his 
followers to the united movement. The Dis- 
ciples originated in an age ot religious re- 
vival in a section of the country most deeply 
affected by it, and had among their founders 
men who graduated out of the prevailing 
school of evangelism. All this has made 
them incurably evangelistic; it is born in 
the blood. They had great evangelists for 
fathers and mothers, and adopted evangelists 
into their family as brothers and _ sisters, 
and for two generations have been raising up 
evangelistic children. They have always be- 
lieved in large ecclesiastical families, have 
striven for them, and have consequently 
grown to be a great family. 


An Appeal for Evangelistic 
Workers in China 

The China Centenary Missionary Confer- 

ence, held in Shanghai from April 25 to May 

8, 1907, in considering the problem of the 

evangelization of the Chinese empire, came to 


the unanimous conclusion that the,time is 
now ripe for such a vigorous forward move- 
ment as will give to every inhabitant of 
China an acquaintance with the way of sal- 
vation. To give effect to this a representa- 
tive committee was appointed with instruc- 
tions to issue a statement, appealing to the 
Christian churches of our home lands for the 
men and women needed for this gigantic 
undertaking. 

This committee has made every effort te 
secure the most accurate information from 
the representatives of the various missions in 
all the provinces and dependencies of China. 
And having given our most prayerful and 
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diseases by 
of the power of mind 


o de velop the entire 


healing functional suggestion. 


It is a demonstration 
It 


man preparing him to 


over matter. seeks 


live up to the utmost 
of his possibilities 

Man is held to entity, al 
though being dual in Mind being 


the chief part, the kind of body one has de 


Init, 
nature, 


be a an 


lls 


pends largely upon the kind of mind in that 
body 
Need of Such a Movement. 
It is claimed that church is not re 
producing the life \ which it started. At 
first, it was an enormous spiritual force 


changing the life, making new creatures in 


Christ Jesus, giving a deep abiding real faith. 
This should be so now, for spiritual truth 
is not affected by time—it is an abiding 
reality. The church in the time of Christ 


and the apostles ministered to both physical 


and spiritual ailments of man. Christ was 
ready to meet the needs of his fellowman in 
other lines than purely spiritual. The church 
has let the healing side of th gospel pass 
into almost total unbelief, but has retained 


some faith in spiritual regeneration 


Chen, too, it is claimed that most diseases 
are mental in their nature and can best be 
treated by mental suggestion. Another fact 
too must be noted, nervous disorders are 
rapidly increasing in the United States. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand such cases exist 


just now—a number all out of proportion to 
what it was a century ago. The leading 
causes of this vast increase are a breakdown 


of religious faith, growing artificiality of our 
social system, mad rush for wealth, frivolity, 
of stimulants and narcotics, lack of self 
control from overwork and culpable self in 
dulgence. 

Methods and Principles of the Movement. 

No patient taken for treatment unless 
a doctor has first made a complete diag- 
nosis of the case and pronounced it a func 
tional disease. Then by the principle of sug- 
gestion and operating through faith the mind 
is put in tune, is made hopeful and expec- 
tant. Mental strain relieved and a re- 


use 


is 


18 


Aim and 


these act as a powerful tonic. 

interest are put into the life, and we all 
know that these are great requisites to 
health. Anger, fear, jealousy and that de 


mon, worry, those destroyers of the body, are 
eradicated. They affect the heart, lungs, 
digestion, enieebling us and robbing us of 


sleep These robbers of life’s energies are 
chased away by the sunshine of hope and 
cheer. If we would all live up to the qui 
vive of our God-given energies, we should 
have little sickness. 

[The great principle of the Emmanuel 
Movement is suggestion, or the power of 
ideas over us. Suggestion puts determina- 


tion into a flagging will, nerving one to the 
ultimate of his energies to throw off disease. 


If the suggestion comes from one of au- 
thority, it inspires confidence which act- 
eth like a medicine. The suggestion must 


have something of authority about it to do 
good—the more authority the better to in- 
spire faith. 

These suggestions act upon the subcon- 
mind. Here it may be well to say a 
about the subconscious mind. Just 
exact limits perhaps no one knows or 
will know, for how ean one know the 
unknown, the subconscious. It is held to be 
the chief source of the body’s as well 
the mind’s power—the strong force running 
both. It has in it powers making for health 
on proper suggestion. 

The value of these suggestions depends 
upon the faith one has in them, and the 
persistency of their repetition. It takes 
time as well as faith to bring about a cure. 


scious 
word 
its 


ever 


as 


Value of Suggestion. 

Suggestion must not be taken as uncanny 
in its nature. We see its power every day. 
The child gets hurt, and a kiss cures it. She 
is naughty, a suggestion diverts the mind 
and all sunshine again. We are kept 
awake at night by unpleasant thoughts. Bet- 
ter ones are suggested and we fall asleep. 
In fact our wakeful states depend quite 
largely upon the suggestions we make to our 
minds. 

The value of patent medicines depends al- 
most entirely upon suggestion. Almost any- 


is 


Another phase of suggestion is in surgery 
Where the doctor prepares his patient chiefly 
by suggestion. All, too, are familiar with the 
little dose suggestion of homeopathy and the 
big dose of the allopath. 


Habit which holds us as with log chains 
is the result of suggestion, and if bad, may 
be cured by suggestion. The mind has a 


tendency to act in a way in which it has 
already acted. This basal principle of habit 
is explained by the physiological psychologist 
as gullies in the brain of which he knows 
But whatever its explanation, the 
force of habit is tremendous. The habits of 
alcoholism, morphine, cocaine, sexual per- 
version, monstrous and terrible thought, are 
tyrants worse than Nero ever was. They are 
so terrible as to drive one almost to belief 
in fatalism or determinism. These are 
treated successfully by suggestion as un- 
numbered cases attest. Mere resistance to 
these habits as New Year’s resolutions which 
the gods are said to smile at will not do. 
There must be both negative and positive 
work—a banishing of the evil and a putting 
a good in its place. Jesus says, “Resist not 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” You 
remember in the parable where an evil spirit 
driven out of man. Later the hungry 
came back to view his old home and 
finding it swept and garnished but empty, 
he went in, taking with him seven worse 
devils than himself. Suppose he had found 
a guard of righteousness there to resist he 
would have passed on. So with these un- 
fortunates who in some cases have no more 
will than a falling stone, the doctor has a 
heart-to-heart talk with them, inspiring them 
to banish the infernal enemy from their 
midst and invite into his place a love of the 
true, the beautiful and the good. No sug: 
gestion is made but what the doctor thinks 
can be realized. He tells the patient that he 


nothing. 


was 
devil 


can and will banish the demon, that he will 
hate his very appearance and that he will 
love the good, that a normal appetite will 
return to him, makes him expect it, inspires 
him with confidence, puts new life into him, 
makes him feel the old sin is dying within 
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him and the new life is dawning. Who vil 











sav that such treatment is not good Doctor 
Worcester says he has success with 75 per 
cent of his cases in this wa 
With children he has great success in giving 
= -* stions while asle« He explains 
jt all to their mothers and 1s them mak: 
t same suggestions. Children become ad 
I ed ) ts, trom lack oO parenta 
ng *! is become accursed (oO themselves 
The tield of suggestion is wider tha wre 
think He edits nd e1 1 — are it 
—_— suggestion ou mak 5 
N¢ l ~ 
sugges = | p : nati 
gests to himself wha ere and env 
meni point to 


Some Things that May be Helped by 
Autosuggestion. 


Hypochondria, hysteria, functional disturb 


es of digestion, mild insomnia, certain 
orms < neuraigic headaches, melancholy, 
of temper, perverse se 
s habits, stage fright and many others 
Certainly if an idea has caused ‘hese states, 
a good idea may eradicate them, as has beer 
jemonstrated in tliousands of instances. Of 
urse, the organ must not lx tructura 
liseased. If so, no suggestion will eure 1 


The education of the will,” says Emer- 


son, “is the object of our existence.” One of 





e best means of educating it is by auto 
sugges mm, ~ = Lralior n one 
lea. The new power that one feels spring 


ing up in him in Christian Science is the 
leve opment ol Ci 
To be effective. 


repeated to himself contidently but not strain 


autosugyes. ive powe! 
whatever is desired must be 
edly. Furthermore, autosuggestion must be 
persistent and systema‘ ic 
Faith and Prayer. 
These are two more principles employed 


in the Emmanuel Movement Faith without 


works is as dead in medicine as it is in 


religion. It is an active faith that is advo- 
cated. According to Paul's definition, faith 


makes the invisible world real to us. Con 
vinces us that things of the spirit world are 
not fancies but ultimate realities. This was 
the working definition of the church for the 
first two centuries according to Tertullian, 
Celsus and others. They lived during a part 
of this time and knew that the healing side 
of the gospel was much practiced. The new 
faith was made a reality. If this faith had 
not been lost the many healing cults, par- 
tially fakes in their nature, would not have 
arisen. Faith once had a heroism about it. 
We hear of it being able to remove moun- 
tains. 
tempered souls ? 

Is there a law of prayer in the universe? 
Would God have emphasized prayer so much 
and yet not have it among his laws? We 
are told that “men ought always to pray.” 
“Whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray 


Why not mountains of despair in dis- 


believe that ye receive them and ye shall 
have them.” This means that prayer is a 
reality. “The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.” The elders are exhorted to pray over 
the sick. Prayer certainly is the best medi- 
cine for insomnia. Try it and see. The 
trouble lies in lack of faith or inability to 
believe, ; 

Emmanuel Movement Versus Christian 

Science. 

1. Christian Science is culpable, being 
guilty of the sin of omission. Fanatic faith 
rules out the doctor and often times lets the 
patient die. Yet it inculeates unselfishness, 
self-reliance, a certain degree of altruism 
which are good. It also banishes the worst 
ghost that ever haunted human life and that 
is fear. The Emmanuel Movement makes an 
amateur doctor out of a preacher, who knows 
little about medicine or anatomy. He per- 
forms psychic cures and fills the mind with 
beautiful thought. The Emmanuelist is not 
guilty of the sin of omission of the Christian 





Scientist, for he co-operates with the doctor. 

2. According to Christian Science nature 
or the world of matter has no reality The 
Emmanuelist gives to nature reality. Chris- 
tian Science does not recognize the reality 
of the body, while the Emmanuel Movement 
does and also recognizes the relation between 
mind and body. 

Christ did not come in the tlhesh according 
o Christian Science The Emmanuel Move 
ment has no such heterodoxy. If Christian 
Science is right in respect to their doctrine 

matter, [ might sit in my room and raise 
51.40 wheat and also t attle or 1 thou 
sand hills The Emmanuel 


: Movement denies 
ielr philosophy in toto, yet adopts some of 
eir mental methods. 

3 Christian Science makes God a prin 


iple and not a persona 


Chink of a prin 


p having a son. They deny personality 
to God. Emmanuel Movement does not. 
! Christian Science teaches that Christ 
1 rhe T Ol sil is denving é 
nen Wher liscipies learned it 
( st had not died.”. says Mrs. Eddy Eu 
m et Movement s not deny the atone 
mit 
5. According to Christian Science food 
vives neither strengt no veakness \ 
it en When we a faith enoug We 
need not eat, for food is not real Phis 
makes God a huge joker, for why then would 
2 have made us suc a lengthy alimentary 
canal with such elaborate connections Em 


manuel Movement has no such profound 
isxdom as this! 
6. Christian Science teaches that man 
neiiher dies nor lives, but simply passes on 
The Emmanuel Movement affirms that man 
both lives and dies. 

7. Christian Science says the Bible is a 
sealed book and needs interpretation while 
the Emmanuel Movement denies the Bible to 
be a sealed book. 

8. Christian Science cures both functional 
and organic diseases so they say. Emmanuel 
Movement, only functional diseases 

Results. 

The founders of the Move- 
ment claim that they help 75 per cent 
of the patients taken. It is spreading and 
attracting a great deal of attention. Prom- 
inent men are looking it up. Bishop Fallows 
and Dr. MeDonald are finding it very effective 
Hundreds 


of cases are cited which need not be given 


Emmanuel 


in the cure of functional diseases. 


here. Perhaps over half of the diseases 
known are of mental origin and can best be 
treated by suggestion. 

The fact that there are now a million and 
a half in the healing cult shows what re- 
markable growth they are making. They 
cannot be pooh-poohed away. Make fun of 
them all you please and it is like throwing 
pebbles into the ocean to stop the rising tide. 
They have some good things about them 
which should be recognized and utilized. The 
good they have in them may be had without 
wrecking one’s faith in Christ as is the case 
in Christian When one accepts 
Christ he accepts all truth, for Christ says, 
“I am the truth.” Wherever truth is found 
in the universe it may be accepted by one 
whose creed is Christ. There is no real 
truth not embraced in Christ. Thus one may 
hold to his faith which is dearer than life 
to him and yet accept bits of helpful truth 
here and there as he finds them. 


Science. 


The greatest danger is that the movement 
will go into quackery. To be a good prac- 
titioner one should be well versed in both 
normal and abnormal psychology. He should 
also be wise, discreet, sympathetic and not a 
scheming reverend. If hypnotism is not 
used properly, it is harmful to the mind, in- 
ducing instability and inviting disease. The 
movement, though, is so much in its infancy 
that one can hardly tell what its full grown 
strength will be. 
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Forward on Our Knees! 
By I. N. McCash. 
The Centennial aims of the Brotherhood 
ave been stated in our papers, from pulpits 
and convention platforms till the Disciples of 


Christ are awake. 


| ey are look nye about Tor means and 
evising methods whereby those aims may 
actualized [To wish each less 
attention and support, we would 1 \Ve 
ould not negiect any of them and } ret 
om misuse of time and abuse of oppor 
nity. However, one of the departments of 
ure work seems to be forgotten or 
eglected in this year of anointing All the 
sons of Jesus are in review except one he 
uddv-faced lad, the future king of Israel, 
ne for his father’s flocks, alone with th 
Shepherd of his soul Call him! Anoint 
in 
In 1 ewing t ist of alms for our one 
ndredth year, I fail to find the Prayei 
meeting among the favored sons. It is men 
ned, only Would it be out of place to 
remind ourselves that preceding Pentecost 


Disciples wit one accord continued 


steadfastly in prayer with the women—and 


1 the brethren.” On to Pittsburg is the 
But how On our knees. Such advance 

ould be permanent. 
rhe Seala Sac climbed by thousands 
ually, at Rome, has only an image at the 
O} But Pittsburg is to be an upper cham- 


ber, a rendezvous for those expectant of 


sreater things in the kingdom of God, after 


ony tion han odern times have vet 
see] No veiled mvsterv is looked for: but 
spiriinal power, 
asm and enlarged vision await us. We need 


renewed zeal, holy enthusi 
a deepe r sense of obligation to a sin-op- 


world, a 


pressed fuller confidence in our 
juipment to save men and a bolder faith 

undertake conquests. These call us to 
evout, steadfast prayer in all the congrega 
tion that their struggles and achievements 
may be “sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer 

Isaae Errett said here can be no restor 
ation of primitive Christianity that does not 
which makes 


it holy ground wherever the Christian lives 


restore this prayerful spirit 


a temple of God wherever a pure heart pre- 
sents its offerings, and a holy sacrifice wher- 
ever a true life shows forth the praises of 
Him who hath called us out of darkness into 
lis marvelous light.” Charles Hadden Spur- 
geon when asked to explain his success, said: 
“Knee-Work, Knee-Work.” 

If success of the movement to restore 
Christianity to power, requires “Knee-Work,” 
why not begin to double the attendance of 
the prayer-meeting? Why not try to have 
every member of the Church at the mid- 
week prayer service? Why not make the 
four months preceding the Convention, devo- 
tional and soul-nourishing through a quick- 
ened Prayer-meeting? 

Waiting upon God by congregations will 
prepare the whole church to receive its in- 
crease of power and to use, to His glory, its 
prestige of a completed century of church 
history. Why not have our resourceful cen- 
tennial secretary, or some one especially ap- 
pointed, prepare subjects and a Prayer-meet- 
ing campaign to begin with July and con- 
tinue till convention ? 

From the slender minaret over every 
mosque in Mohammedan lands, five times each 
day the muezzin calls: “God is good! God is 
great!—come ye to prayer.” Every Moslem 
hears and obeys. Can we do less as Disciples 
of a Master whose life was prayer and who 
taught us how to pray? 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Cook—“Your wife, sor, came into the 
kitchen this mornin’, and insoolted me and 
it’s wan of two things—either she laves the 
house, or I do!”—Lippincott’s. 
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“As Good As Gold” 


Che day that I was five years old 
I thought I'd be as good as gold 

I promised mother, as I stood there, 
All dressed up, on a parlor chair, 

That I would do my very best 

To act as well as I was dressed 


She told me when my party came 
To think of others in the game, 

To let my visitors go first, 

To take the smallest piece and worst, 
And see that others had enough, 


And not be greedy, cross, or rough. 


But I forgot it once or twice, 
And then my manners were not nice, 
So when they'd gone she shook her head; 
“As good as silver,” mother said. 
But—when I grow to six years old, 
I know I'll be “as good as gold.” 

St. Nicholas. 


Girls In Story Books 


It was midsummer; lilies and pansies were 
drooping in the hot sunshine. Over in the 
field, the men in shirt sleeves and big straw 
hats were raking the hay and hundreds of 
insects sang their shrill songs. 

Dorothy Wilbur and Ruth Lee sat in the 
hammock upon the vine-shaded piazza. They 
had planned to run over to the meadow and 
ride home on the load of hay by-and-by; 
just now there seemed to be nothing to do. 

“It is too hot to play croquet or take a 
walk. What would be fun?” wondered Ruth. 

“Oh, I know!” said Dorothy, who was al- 
ways full of splendid next things, “let’s ‘tell 
pictures’ like a girl I am reading about. I 
will tell the story of some girl in a book and 
you must guess her name.” 

“That is splendid!” agreed Ruth. 

“It was a stormy day,” began Dorothy, 
“and a very lonely girl sat in an old-fash- 
ioned parlor all ready to cry. She was an 
orphan about fourteen years old and had 
come to live with two old aunts. One aunt 
made her pretty doll’s dresses, the other 
allowed her to eat all the dainties she chose; 
but in spite of their petting she was unhappy. 

“Suddenly, she heard a new kind of bird; 
it sounded like a mocking-bird and seemed 
te be in the kitchen. She could not wait to 
go around, so she crept through the slide and 
sat down upon the broad shelf upon the other 
side. A servant girl was imitating the birds 
while she scrubbed the floor with soap-suds. 
She could whistle and twitter just like rov- 
ins, swallows and thrushes. 

“The servant told her that she had been 
found on the poor-house steps when she was 
a baby and had always worked hard. 

“Then the lonely girl told her troubles; 
she had lost her parents; the uncle who was 
to he her guardian was a stranger; she had 
too many aunts and all her cousins were 
boys.” 

Ruth’s eyes twinkled. “Go on, please,” 
she urged as Dorothy paused. 


“There was a strange noise. The servant 


thought it was thunder, but the other girl 


saw a red cart and ponies pass the window 
and she jumped down crying, ‘It’s a circus!’ 

“She found it was only her cousins come 
to get acquainted. She went into the parlor 
and there were seven boys! They all had 
light hair and blue eyes and wore Scotch 
plaids, and they all bowed saying, ‘How do 
you do, cousin?’ Now you must know tne 
girl’s name.” 

“Yes,” laughed Ruth, “she was one of the 
‘Eight Cousins,” and her name was Rose 
Campbell.” 

“And the other was Phoebe,” continued 
Derothy. “And those boys—there was Archie 
the Chief, Prince Charlie, Bookworm Mac, 
Steve the Dandy, Will, Geordie and little 
Jamie who asked if Rose had any candy. 

“Do you remember how the boys teased 
Rose about ‘the circus’? They wrapped her 
up in their coats because she had a cold, took 
her out to the barn and entertained her in 
tine style. Then they all stayed to supper. 
Rose enjoyed them immensely but she told 
her aunts that she liked Phoebe best. 

“Then Uncle Alec came and brought her a 
lovely box of things and fixed her a beautiful 
room. Once they all camped out on Camp- 
bell’s Island. Oh, I think ‘Eight Cousins’ and 
‘Rose in Bloom’ are Miss Alcott’s best books! 
Now it is your turn.” 

“Well,” began Ruth, “I am thinking of a 
little girl about eight years old, whose 
mother was dead. She didn’t remember her 
father but had always lived with her grand- 
father. There were several aunts and uncles 
who were also children and they all had a 
very cross governess. If anything happened 
sue would always blame this little girl. And 
something always did happen. One boy 
would hit her elbow and spoil her writing, or 
pull her curls so she couldn’t learn her les- 
sons. Then she would have te stay at home 
while the others went to ride. She was very 
good and never would pay them back nor tell 
tales. 

“She had an old negro ‘mammy’ who 
loved her dearly. By-and-by her father came 
home, but he was stern and strict. He 
wouldn’t let her have meat or warm biscuit 
for supper and only milk to drink. She 
couldn’t read a book nor eat candy without 
his permission. 

“One night he ade her sit on the iano 
stool until she fainted because she wouldn’t 
play waltz music on Sunday. Sometimes he 
tied her hands or put her to bed in the day- 
time because he thought she had been naughty 
when she really had not. 

“One of the boys made blots on every page 
of her copy book, but her father found out 
the truth that time for a wonder, and Mas- 
ter Arthur got a good whipping. Enna was 
just horrid, too. A lady named Miss Rose 
and Mr. Travilla, ner father’s friend, were 
good to the little girl though, and once in a 
while her father seemed to love her.” 

“And her name was Elsie Dinsmore,” 
guessed Dorothy. “But in Elsie’s girlhood it 
all comes right. Her father is fine after he 
marries Miss lose and Elsie has all the lovely 
things that any girl could want.” 

“There goes the hay-cart for a load!” cried 
Ruth. 


“Then we can’t tell today about Miss 
Drinkwater’s girls,” said Dorothy. “There 
are so many lovely ones to choose from— 
just the kind of girls we would love to have 
move into Brentwood and join our Brownie 
Club.” 

“Tell me their names.” 

“Oh, there’s Marjorie West and her sister 
Linnet; Marigold and Tansy, only their rea 
names were Helen and Louise Henderson 
(Helen had red hair, so her father named her 
Marigold, and little Louise was always pick 
ing bitter tansy.) Then there’s Leah Ritchie 
and Sarah Field, Electa, Leila Provost, Mol- 
lie, Tessa Wadsworth and her sister Dinah, 
Elizabeth Marsten who loved golden-rod and 
used to ery when she was a child because 
with all her thousands of dollars she was not 
rich enough to buy all the golden-rod; Isabel, 
Lydia, Shar Burbank and Judith Mackenzie— 
she was the girl who used to tell her mother 
Yes, and Pheann—her real name 
All those girls are splen- 


‘pictures.’ 
was Phoebe Ann. 
did!” 

“And I never read about one of them,” con- 
fessed Ruth. “I must get some of .uiss 
Drinkwater’s books from the library.” 

“Of course you must,” agreed Dorothy 
“Why, Ruth, you don’t know what you have 
missed!” 

Then they hurried away to the fragrant 
hay fields where Grandpa Lee was tossing the 
big hay-cocks upon the wagon.—The Ad 


vance. 


Spring Twilight 


Singing in the rain, robin? 
Rippling out so fast 

All thy flute-like notes, as it 
This singing were thy last! 


After sundown, too, robin? 
Though the fields are dim, 

And the trees grow dark and still, 
Dripping from leaf and limb. 


Tis heart-broken music— 

That sweet, faltering strain,— 
Like a mingled memory, 

Half eestacy, half pain. 


Surely thus to sing, robin, 
Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies behind the shower, 
And dawn beyond the night. 


Would thy faith were mine, robin! 
Then, though night were long, 
All its silent hours would melt 
Their sorrow into song. 
—Edward Rowlanu Sill. 





—Surrounded by her children and grand- 
children, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe quietly cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday at her Beacon 
street home, Boston, last week. Despite her 
advanced age, the famous writer is in full 
possession of her faculties and mental keen- 
ness and still manifests great interest in 
all the great public questions of the day. 
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The Old Rose Dress 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


She had wanted it for fifteen years, ever 
since Johnny was a baby. There was, how- 
ever, no chance in the following five years, 
when three more children were born. But 
s,e had always wanted it—always. She did 
not like the sober well wearing colors she 
was obliged to wear in her station of life. 
True, she went nowhere nor did she meet 
many people, but all that made no difference. 
She wanted that dress for herself, for that 
world of color and beauty and roseate hues 
in which she dwelt half her time. 

When the cares came thickest, when dis- 
couragements pressed heaviest, when Jim 
grew despondent, she did not give way to it. 
Instead, she literally forced her way through 
avalanches of work that would have over- 
whelmed a less brave woman, planning in it 
ai that old rose dress. Oftentimes, when 
wearied to exhaustion, she would go away 
from the scene of bread making or washing 
or scrubbing. or whatever it happened to be, 
and climbing the steep, bare steps, she would 
go up to the attic. There, enthroned on an 
old soap box, she dreamed her dreams, built 
her air castles, and thought of that beautiful 
dress. She knew just how she would maxe 
it, for she was an expert with her needle. 
Tnere should be soft, delicate frills of lace, 
full, generous folas of the goods and there 
should be nothing sensible or serviceable about 
it. It should be a poem, a delight and she 
should put it on and wear it and lo, the old 
Waitstill in the ugly old serviceable dress 
would vanish and a new being would step 
forth, a veritable queen. She had no place 
to wear it, of course. What woman has, on 
a farm with four children and an overworked 
husband. But she could look at it, and shake 
it out and feast her soul on its rich coloring 
and then, she could fold it away reverently 
until the next time. It should be the bright 
gleam in her life. The one thing beautiful, 
that was really hers. 

Waitstili Humphrey was thirty-seven by 
now. Upon her were the indelible marks 
that must ever accompany a hard life. The 
shoulders had a droop, the hands were toil 
worn, the ends of the fingers rough, about 
her tempies. the glorious chestnut hair was 
turning white. There were fine lines about 
the beautiful eyes. But in spite of them and 
her hard working days, she was one of those 
women whose cup of hope is always full. 


Children loved her, so did older people, 
so did the aged ones. Her husband 
thought there was no one like her. If 
she lacked a little in the stern, prac- 


tical sense that the women in that part of 
the world possessed, she more than made up 
for it in her sweet, gay spirit that saw joy 
in everything. She would not be bowed down 
by discouragements or hardships—or by her 
environments. 

When autumn came, she took her children 
and they scoured the woods for autumn leaves 
and bitter sweet. When Christmas came, she 
was always foremost in the festivities though 
they might boast of nothing better than 
apples, home made candy and nuts. 

On Saint Valentine’s day she baked the 
children cookies in the shape of little hearts 
in memory of the amorous Saint. On St. 
Patrick's day she always had a bit of green 
for them. On the Fourth of July, they had 
their annual picnic. She was never dull, 
never moody. She took the children through 
entrancing vistas of her own thoughts peo- 
pled with all sorts of delightful events. 
Things always happened at just the right 


time and everything always ended happily. 

She patched the old clothes, did the family 
washing. scrubbed her floors with the same 
spirit, never allowing the fact of her poverty 
to oppress her. Sometime, things were going 
to be beautiful. Jim would be more pros- 
perous and she could have that rose colored 
To one who looked upon things in the 
cold light of reason, it was not likely that 
there would be any great change. Jim would 
still plod on—the farm would yield but a 
scanty living, there would always be plenty 
of hard work. But with the eyes of love and 
hope, she ever saw a rainbow. 

Then one day, after long intervals of 
scrimping and saving and self denying, she 
found upon going to the old blue sugar bowl 
that there was enough, really enough, for 
the first time in fifteen vears to buy that old 
rose dress. No one knew she had it, not 
even Jim understood the thwarted longing in 
her soul for one dress that was not ugly. 
That she needed table clothes and s:ockings 
and gingham, that fact she shut her eyes to. 
Surely in fifteen years she was justified in 
the indulgence of one great desire. 

She hitched the horse to the buggy herself 
that morning. Jim was busy in the field. 
“I’m going to town,” she announced at break- 
fast. 

“Wait till Saturday and I'll go with you,” 
Jim had said. 

“No,” she replied. “I must go today.” 

“Yes, weve some beautiful old rose dress 
patterns,” replied the clerk in answer to her 
question. “Let me show them to you.” He 
took them down, exhibiting them to the best 
advantage. The color mounted to Waitstill 
Humphrey’s cheek. At last she had come 
into her own. She touched the goods as if 
they were living things. The bright, beauti- 
ful colors that meant so much to her. 

“I'll take a dress from this,” she said at 
last. Her voice trembled. 

“It’s lovely, isn’t it?” she added. “Yes, 
some people are very fond of old rose. I 
am myself,” answered the clerk. “Its espe- 
cially beautiful for children. I suppose you 
are buying this for yours?” 

Waitstill Humphrey flushed. 

“No.” she answered slowly. “No, it is not 
for them.” She took it heme, that soft, 
wonderful roll of exquisite color and wrapping 
it in tissue paper, she laid it in her dresser 
drawer. 

But it really seemed that with the pos- 
session of it ill luck began. The next day 
Jim fell off the roof and broke three ribs, 
besides fracturing a bone in his wrist. Johnny 
stumbled and cut his forehead open on a sharp 
rock and it had to be sewed up. Two of the 
children took a low fever. The days wore on, 
Jim did not make a speedy recovery—neither 
did the others. Winter was coming on, be- 
cause of it the children needed warm under- 
wear, the smallest girl had to have some 
gingham dresses and—there was no money. 

And then in the gray of an autumn morn- 
ing when she was building a fire in the 
kitchen alone, it came to Waitstill Humphrey 
that, after all, that dress of old rose must 
be given up. The practical side of her nature 
for the first time asserted itself. With stern, 
sad eyes she saw things as they were. There 
were no rose colored dreams—there was to 
be no rose hued dress. A woman on a rocky 
farm with an injured husband and sick chil- 
dren had better be planning for flannels and 
ginghams and shoes. 

She came into the room one morning where 


aress. 





} 


“Dear.” she 


said, bending to kiss 
um, “can you spare me for a while? I’m 
going to town. 

Jim nodded. 


Jim lay. 


“Don’t be 
can help,” he added. 

“I won’t. Johnny will look after the chil- 
dren.” She stood and looked down at the 
helpless figure. There were quick tears in 


longer than you 


her eyes. 

“Jim.” she said, “I’ve been a poor sort of 
wife, haven’t I? I’ve been lacking in prac- 
tical things. I haven’t realized as I should 
all the hard places we’ve gone through, what 
it means to face life and its trials.” 

Jim took her hand. “You've been the 
dearest wife ever,” he cried, “and as for the 
hard places, owing to you, there haven’t been 


any. Don’t ever reproach yourself, Wait- 
still. I see no fault in you.” 
So she drove away through the keen, 


sharp wind, the three miles to town. She 
went straight to the clerk she had bought the 
goods of in the first place. She did not notice 
standing at the same counter a young girl 
in a trim tailored suit and wide hat. With 
her was a stout white haired gentleman, her 
father, evidently. They seemed to be waiting 
for some one. “I’ve brought this dress pat- 
tern back,” she began, her voice trembling 
a little. “I—— I find I don’t need it after 
au. We’ve had sickness—my husband had a 
fall and is in bed yet. I would like very 
much to exchange it for some underwear and 
stockings and gingham. It isn’t hurt. I’ve 
kept it just as it was when you handed it to 
me.” 

The clerk looked at it. “You’ve kept it so 
long,” he said finally, “that ” The tears 
sprang to the tired eyes. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I ought never, never to 
have gotten it.” 

The girl stood by. She could not help 
hearing. The tall figure with the beautiful, 
weary eyes fascinated her. 

“Well,” said the clerk, “I'll see—— but——” 

The girl followed him down the aisle, touch- 
ing him on the arm. 

“Exchange it,” she said in a low 
“If there’s any difficulty, I'll take the dress 
myself. She looks to be in trouble.” 

She went back to Waitstill. standing there 
still—in patient sadness. “Didn’t you like 
your dress?” she said gently in a sweet voice. 

turned. “Like it,” she cried. 





voice. 


Waitstill 
“Why, I’ve dreamed of a dress like that for 
over fifteen years.” She looked again into 
the girlish face framed in its bonny hair. 

“You look so kind. surely I may tell you 
about it,” she added. “You see, after I'd 
saved up the money and gotten it, Jim, my 
husband, fell, breaking three of his ribs and 
a bone in the wrist, then the children took 
sick. My conscience scourged me terribly to 
think I had spent all that money on myself 
when they needed things. It didn’t matter if 
I never had done it before—I had used the 
money. Oh, what will I do if they won’t take 
it back?” 

“They will,” replied the girl very gently. 

The clerk came back. “It’s all right,” he 
answered briefly, with a look at the girl. 
“You can select your articles in place of it.” 
The next day Waitstill went about her work 
without her usual elastie spirit. The burden 
of the day was heavy. They were poor, 
things would be about as they had been, and 
there would never be any old rose dress for 
her. She would grow old and bent and there 
would always be the longing. There was a 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Face at the Window. 
morning when 


It was a _ hot Sergeant 


Stimson and Corporal Payne rode towards 
the railroad across the prairie The grassy 
levels rolled away before them, white and 


parched, into the blue distance, where wil 


low grove and straggling bluff floated on 
the dazzling horizon, and the fibrous dust 
rose in little puffs beneath the horses’ feet, 
until Stimson pulled his beast up in the 
shadow of the birches by the bridge, and 
looked back towards Silverdal There 
wooden homesteads girt about with barns 
and granaries rose from the whitened waste, 
and behind some of them stretched great 
belts of wheat Then the Sergeant, under 
standing the faith of the men who had 
sown that splendid grain, nodded, for he 
was old and wise, and had seen many ad 
verse seasons, and the slackness that comes, 
when hope has gone, to beaten men. 

“They will reap this year—a handful of 
cents on every bushel,” he said. “A fine 
gentleman is Colonel Barrington, but some 
of them will be thankful there’s a better 


head than the one he has, at Silverdale.” 
Yes, sir,” said Corporal Payne, who wore 
the double chevrons for the first time, and 


surmised that his companion’s observations 


were not without their purpose. 


Stinson glanced at the bridg “Good 
work,” he said. “It will save them dollars 
on every load they haul in \ gambler built 


it! Do they teach men to use the ax in 
Montana saloons 
The corporal smiled, and waited for what 


he felt would come. He was no longer the 
hot-blooded lad who had come out from the 
old country, for he had felt the bonds of 
discipline, and been taught restraint and 


silence on the lonely marches of the prairie. 

“I have,” he said tentatively, “fancied 
there was something a little unusual about 
the thing.” 

Stimson nodded, but his next 
was apparently quite unconnected with the 
topic. “You were a raw colt when I got 
you, Payne, and the bit galled you now and 
then, but you had good hands on a bridle, 
and somebody who knew his business had 
taught you to sit a horse in the old coun- 
try. Still, you were not as handy with 
brush and fork at stable duty.” 

The bronze seemed to deepen in the cor- 
poral’s face, but it was turned steadily to- 


observation 


wards his officer. “Sir,” he said, “has that 
anything to do with what you were speak- 
ing of?” 

Stimson laughed softly. “That depends, 
my lad. Now, I’ve taught you to ride 
straight, and to hold your tongue. I’ve 
asked you no questions, but I’ve eyes in 
my head, and it’s not without a purpose 
you’ve been made corporal. You're the kind 
they give commissions to, now and then— 
and your folks in the old country never 


raised you for a police trooper.” 
“Can you tell me how to wim one?” asked 


the corporal, and Stimson noticed the little 
gleam in his eyes. 
“There’s one road to advancement, and 


you know where to find the trooper’s duty 
laid down plain,” he said, with a dry smile. 
“Now, you saw Lance Courthorne once or 
twice back there in Alberta?” 
“Yes, sir, but never close to.’ 
“And you knew farmer Winston?” 
Payne appeared thoughtful. “Of course I 


met him a few times on the prairie, always 


on horseback with his big hat on, but Win- 
ston is dead—that is, I heard him break 
through the ice.” 

The men’s 


eyes met for a moment, and 
smniled I 


“There is,” he 
Now, 
while I 
and 
hap 
new 


Stimson curiously. 


said, “still a warrant out for him. 
know where I am going, and, 
am away, you will watch Courthorne 
his homestead If anything curious 
pens there, you will let The 
man has instructions to find you any duty 


you 


me know. 


that will suit you.” 
The corporal looked at his officer steadily, 
and again there was comprehension in his 


eyes. Then he nodded. “Yes, sir. I have 
wondered whether, if Shannon could have 
spoken another word that night, it would 
have been Winston the warrant was issued 
for.” 

Stimson raised a restraining hand. “My 


lad,” he said dryly, “the police trooper who 
gets advancement is the one that carries out 
his orders and never questions them, until 
he can show that they are wrong. Then he 
uses a good deal of discretion. Now you 
know your duty?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Payne, and Stimson, shak- 
bridle, 


ing his eantered off across the 
prairie. 

Then, seeing no need to waste time, the 
corporal rode towards Courthorne’s home- 
stead, and found its owner stripping a bind- 


er. Pieces of the machine lay all around 


him, and from the fashion in which he 
handled them it was evident that he was 
capable of doing what the other men at 
Silverdale left to the mechanic at the set- 
tlement. Payne wondered, as he watched 
him, who had taught the gambler to use 


spanner and file. 

“I will not trouble you if you are busy, 
Mr. Courthorne, but if you would give me 
the returns the Bureau ask for, it would 
save me riding round again,” he said. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” said Winston. “You 


’ 


see, I haven’t had the papers.” 

“Trooper Bacon told me he had given them 
to you.” 

“I won't 
Winston. 

Payne laughed. “One forgets things when 
he is busy. Still, you had them—be~ause 
you signed for them.” 

Winston looked up suddenly, and in an- 
other moment smiled, but he was a trifle 
too late, for Payne had seen his astonish- 
ment, and that he was now on guard. 

“Well,” he said, “I haven’t got them now. 
Send me a duplicate. You have, no doubt, 
some extra forms at the outpost. 

Payne decided that the man had never had 
the document, but he was too clever to ask 
any questions or offer explanations that 
might involve him. It was evident he knew 
that somebody had personated him, and the 
fact sent a little thrill through the corporal; 
he was at least on the trail. 

“Tl bring you one round the next time 
I'm in the neighborhood,” he said, and Win- 
ston sat still with the spanner lying idle 
in his hand when he rode away. 

He realized that Courthorne had taken the 
papers, and his face grew anxious as well 
as grim. The harvest was almost ready now, 
and a little while would see it in. Then 
his work would be over, but he had of late 


seem to remember it,” said 


felt a growing fear lest something, that 
would prevent its accomplishment, might 
happen in the meanwhile. Then almost 


fiercely he resumed the 


machine. 


stripping of the 
An hour or two later Dane rode up, ang 
sat still in his saddle looking down on Win. 
ston with a curious smile on his face. 

“I was down at the settlement, and found 
a curious story going round,” he said, “9; 
had its humorous aspect, but 
that the thing was quite dis 
see, Barrington has 


course, it 
don’t know 
creet. You 
twice had to put a stern check on 
dulgence in playfulness of that kind by 
some of the younger men, and you are 
becoming an influence at Silverdale.” 
“You naturally believed what you heard. 
It was in keeping with what you have seep 


ne 
mee or 


the in. 


of me?” 

Dane’s eyes twinkled. “I ’ 
and I must admit that it isn’t. Still, a goog 
many of you quiet men are addicted to 
occasionally astonishing your triends, and 
I can’t help a fancy that you could do that 
kind of thing as well as most folks, if ‘ 
pleased you. In fact, there was an artistic 
finish to the climax that suggested 
usual thoroughness.” 

“It did?” said Winston grimly, remember. 


didn't Want to 


your 


ing his recent visitor and one or two of 
Courthorne’s Albertan escapades. “Still, as 
I'm afraid I haven’t the dramatic instinct, 


do you mind telling me how?” 

Dane laughed. “Well, it is probable there 
are other men who would have kissed the 
girl, but I don’t know that it would have 
occurred to them to smash a decanter on the 
irate lover’s head.” 

Winston felt his fingers tingle for a grip 
on Courthorne’s throat. “And that’s what 
I’ve been doing lately? You, of course, con- 
cluded that after conducting myself in an 
exemplary fashion in an astonishing time it 
was a trifling lapse?” 

“Well,” said Dane, “as I admitted, it ap- 
peared somewhat out of your usual line, 
but when I heard that a man from the set 
tlement had been ejected with violence 
from your homestead, what could one be- 
lieve ?” 

“Colonel Barrington told you that!” 

“No,” said Dane, “you know he didn't. 
Still, he had a hired man riding a horse he'd 
bought, and I believe—though it is not my 
affair—Maud Barrington was there. Now, 
of course, one feels diffident about anything 
that may appear like preaching, but you see, 
a good many of us are following you, and 
I wouldn’t like you to have many little 
lapses of that kind while I’m backing you. 
You and I have done with these frivolities 
some time ago, but there are lads here they 
might appeal to. I should be pleased if you 
could deny the story.” 

Winston’s face was grim. 
would not suit me to do as much just now,” 
he said. “Still, between you and I, do you 
believe it likely that I would do anything 
like that.” Dane laughed softly. 

Winston nodded. “You must make the 
best of that, but the others may believe 
exactly what they please. It will be a favor 
to me if you remember it.” 

Dane smiled curiously. “Then I think tt 
is enough for me, and you will overlook my ; 
presumption. Courthorne, I wonder now and ff 
then when I shall altogether understand 


you!’ 


“I’m afraid it 





“The time will come,” said Winston dry!y, 
to hide what he felt, for his comrade’s simple 
avowal had been wonderfully eloquent. 
Then Dane touched his horse with his heel 
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and rode away 


It was two or three weeks later when 
Winston, being requested to do so, drove 
over to attend one of the assemblies at 
gilverdale Grange. It was dark when he 


reached the house, for the nights were draw- 
ng in, but because of the temperature few 
of the great oil lamps were lighted, and the 
wide. Somebody had 
when he walked into 


windows were open 


singing 


| room, and he would have pre 





ye big gener 
weed another moment to make his entrance, 
wait. He, felt a 
when Miss 

had first 


mnt distained to however, 


momentary warmth in his face 


Barrington, state ly as when he 


sen her in her rustling silk and ancient 
laces, came forward to greet him with her 
isual graciousness. He knew that every 
eve Was upon them, and guessed why she 
had done so mu h 
What she said was of no moment, but the 
fact that she had received him without sign 
oldness was eloquent, and the man bent 


vers respectfully over the little white hand. 
Then he 
moment and met her eyes 

“Madam,” he said, “I shall know whom to 
come to when I want a friend.” 
Afterwards he drifted towards a 


straight and square for a 


stood 


group ot 
farmers and their wives, who, ex 
that open 
cordial to 
never 
himself 


She 


married 
“ pt for 


} 
een ess 


might have 
presently, 


how it 


warranty, 
him, and 
quite sure 
standing 
smiled at him, 
one of the 
two ort 


though he was 
ibout. 


Barrington. 


amt found beside 


Maul 


then glanced 


and 


towards open win- 


jows, outside which one or the older 


men were sitting. 
The 
tentatively 
Yes.” said the girl. 
yee 


room is very hot,” said Winston 


“I faney it would be 


cooler in the ha 


They = passed mt together into the 
shad wy hall, but a little gleam of light 
from the doorway behind them rested on 
Maud Barrington as she sat down She 
looked inquiringly at the man as though in 
wait for something 

“It is distinctly cooler here,” he said. 

Maud Barrington laughed impatiently. “It 


s,” she said. 

“Well.” said Winston, with a smile, “I will 
try again. Wheat has made another advance 
lately.” 

The girl turned towards him with a little 
sparkle in her eyes. Winston saw it, and 
the faint shimmer of the pearls upon the 
whiteness of her neck, and then moved his 
head so that he looked out upon the dusky 
prairie. 

“Pshaw!” she said. “You know why you 
were brought here to-night.” 

Winston admired her courage, but did not 
turn around, for there were times when he 
feared his will might fail him. “I fancy | 
know why your aunt was so gracious to me. 


Do you know that her confidence almost 
hurts me?” 
“Then why don’t you vindicate it and 


yourself? Dane would be your mouthpiece, 
and two or three words would be sufficient.” 
Winston made no answer for a 
Somebody was singing in the room behind 
them, and through the open window he 
could see the stars in the soft indigo above 
the great sweep of prairie. He noticed them 


space. 


vacantly and took a curious impersonal in 
terest in the two dim figures standing close 
together outside the window. One was a 


young English lad, and the other a girl in 
a long white dress. What they were doing 
there was no concern of his, but any trifle 
that diverted his attention a moment was 
Welcome in that time of strain, for he had 
felt of late that exposure was close at hand, 
and was fiercely anxious to finish his work 
before it came. Maud Barrington’s finances 
must be made secure before he left Silver- 
dale, and he must remain at any cost unt 
the wheat was sold. 
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Then he turned slowly towards her. “It 
iS not your aunt’s confidence that hurts me 
the most.” 

The girl looked at him steadily, the color 
a trifle plainer in her face, which she would 
not turn from the light, 
der in her eyes. 

“Lance,” 
is not misplaced. 
does not please us. 


and a growing won 


that it 
impassiveness 


both know 


your 


said, “we 
Still, 


she 


Winston groaned inwardiy and the swollen 


veins showed on his forhead. His companion 


had leaned forward a little so that she 
could see him, and one shoulder almost 
touched his own. The perfume of her hair 


was in his nostrils, and when he remembered 


how cold she had 
that stronger 
came with it 
Still, because of hei 
could 
that a 
further temptation 


Maud Barrington, he 


once been to him, a long 
than the humiliation 


orew 





1 


in 


that 


was 





almost overwhelm- 
trust in him, 
not do, and it 


means of 


ing. very 
there wrong he 
dawned on him 
himself beyond 
opening to him. 
would have scanty 
trigue of the kind 
venture pointed to. 

“You mean, why do I not deny what you 


was a 
placing 
was 
knew, 
sympathy with an in 
Courthorne’s recent ad- 


have no doubt heard?” he said. “What 
could one gain by that if you had heard the 
truth?” 

Maud Barrington laughed softiy. “Isn't 


the question useless?” 


“No,” said Winston, a trifle hoarsely now. 

The girl touched his arm almost imper 
iously as he turned his head again. 

“Lance,” she said. “Men of your kind 
need not deal in subterfuge. The wheat and 
the bridge you built speak for you.” 

“Still,” persisted Winston, and the girl 
checked him with a smile. 

“Il fancy you are wasting time,” she said. 


“Now, | wonder whether, 
England, you ever saw a play founded on 
an incident in the life of a famous 
actor. At the time it rather appealed to me. 
The hero, with a chivalric purpose assumed 
various shortcomings he had really no sym- 
pathy with—but while there is, of course, 
no similiarity beyond the generous im- 
pulse, between the cases—he did not do 
it clumsily. It is, however, a trifle difficult 
to understand what purpose you could have, 
and one cannot help fancying that you owe 
a little to Silverdale and yourself.” 


when you were in 


once 


It was a somewhat daring parallel, for 
Winston, who dare not look at his companion 
and saw that he had failed, knew the play. 

“Isn’t the subject a trifle difficult?’ he 
asked. 

“Then,” said Maud Barrington, “we will 
end it. Still, you promised that I should 
understand—a good deal—when the time 
came.” 

Winston nodded gravely. 
said. 

Then, somewhat to his embarrassment, 
the two figures moved further across the 
window, and as they were silhoutted against 
the blue duskiness, he saw that there was an 
arm about the waist of the girl’s white 
dress. He became sensible that Maud 
Barrington saw it too, and then that, per- 
haps to save the situation, she was smiling. 
The two figures, however, vanished, and a 
minute later a young girl in a long white 
dress came in, and stood still, apparently 
dismayed when she saw Maud Barrington. 
She did not notice Winston, who sat fur- 
ther in the shadow. He, however, saw her 
face suddenly crimson. 

“Have you been here long?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Maud Barrington, with a sig- 


“You shall,” he 


nificant glance towards the window. “At 
least ten minutes. I am sorry, but I really 
couldn’t help it. It was very hot in the 


other room, and Allender was singing.” 
“Then,” said the girl, with a little tremor 
in her voice, “you will not tell?” 
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“No,” said Maud Barrington “But you 
must not do it again.” 
The gir! stooped swiftly and kissed her, 


then recoiled with a gasp when she saw the 
man, but Maud Barrington laughed. 

“I think,” she said, “I can answer for Mr. 
Courthorne’s Still, when I have an 
opportunity, | am going to lecture you.” 


silence. 





Winston turned with a twinkle he could 
not quite repress in his eyes, and with a 
flutter of her dress the girl whisked away 

“I’m afraid this makes me an accessory, 
but I can only neglect my manifest duty, 
which would be to warn her mother,” said 
Maud Barrington. 

“Is it a duty?’ asked Winston, feeling 
that the further he drifted away from the 
previous topic the better it would be for 
him. 

“Some people would faney so,” said his 
companion. “Lily will have a good deal of 
money, by and by, and she is very young. 
Atterly has nothing but an unprofitable 
farm; but he is an honest lad, and I know 
she is very fond of him.” 

“And would that count against the dol 
lars?” 

Maud Barrington laughed a little Yes,” 
she said quietly. “I think it would if the 
girl is wise. Even now such things do hap 
pen, but I fancy it is time | went back 
again.” 

She moved away, but Winston stayed 
where he was until the lad came in. 

“Hello, Courthorne!” he said. “Did you 
notice anybody pass the window a little 
while ago?” 

“You are the first one to come in through 


it,” said Winston. “The kind of things you 
wear admit of climbing.” 
The lad him 
embarrassment. 
“IT don’t quite 
meant a man,” he 
curiously, as if he 
slipped round the 
and I lost him.” 
Winston laughed. ‘There’s a 
finish in the tale, but you needn’t 
about me. I didn’t see a man.” 
“There is rather wisdom than usual 
in your remarks to-night, but I tell you I 
saw him,” said the lad. 
He passed on, and a minute later there 
was a cry from the inner room. “It’s there 
again! Can’t you see the face at the win- 


glanced at with a trace of 
understand but I 
said. “He was walking 
was half-asleep, but he 
the building 


you, 


corner of 


want of 
worry 


less 


dow ?” 
Winston was in the larger room next 
moment, and saw, as a startled girl had 


evidently done, a face that showed distorted 
and white to ghastliness through the win- 
dow. He recognized it, and running 
back through the hall was outside in an- 


also 


other few seconds. Courthorne was leaning 
against one of the casements as though 


faint with a weakness or pain, and collapsed 
when Winston dragged him backwards into 
the shadow. He had scarcely laid him down 
when the window was opened, and Colonel 
Barrington’s shoulders showed black against 
the light. 

“Come outside alone, sir,” said Winston. 

Barrington did so, and Winston stood so 
that no light fell on the pallid face in the 
grass. “It’s a man I have dealings with,” 
he said. “He has evidently ridden out from 
the settlement and fallen from his horse.” 

“Why should he fall?” asked the Colonel. 

“Exhausted from his hard ride.” 

“I was, however, on the point of going, 
and if you will tell your hired man to get 
my wagon, I’ll take him away.” 


“Yes,” said Barrington. “Unless you 
think the man is badly hurt, that would be 
_ 


best, but we’ll keep him if you like. 
“No, sir. I couldn’t trouble you,” said 
Winston hastily. 
Five minutes later he and the hired man 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Herber 
The Gospel of Faith 


The lessons of the first quarter were con 
cerned with beginnings of Christianity at 
Jerusalem and in the widening circles of 
Palestine evangelism. This quarter has been 


extension of the 


the 


evoted to the gospel to the 


new territory in which Gentile life was 


the important element There were three 


periods in the history of apostolic Christian 


ty first, the one in which the gospel was 
preached only to the Jews and was inter 
preted in terms of Jewish custom = and 
thought The center of that influence was 
Jerusalem and the most prominent apostle 
representative of that ictivity was Peter, 
althoug! lames, the Lord’s brother, though 
not an apostle, would perhaps be a_ fairer 
type of Jewish Christian The second phase 
of Christianity was Gentil It was not a 
different gospel, but the application of the 
same truth to different type of mind, 
When Christianity passed into the regions 
of heathen life. it adjusted itself to the new 


conditions and showed itself equally effective 


in dealing with the new character The cen 


ter of this fresh impulse was Antioch, which 
mav be called the second capital of Christian 
itv: and the leading representative of Gentil 
Christianity is the Apostle Paul Phe third 
phase followed the conflict and reconciliation 


of Jewish and Gentile modes of thought. and 


may be called Universal Christianity, repre 


sented n the later history of the first 
region of Ephesus, and in the 


Apostle John 
Two Sections of Acts 


beginnings of Paul's career as 


century in the 


and writings of the 


The 
It is to the 


in apostle to the Gentiles that we are brought 


in the studies of this quartet! The book of 
Acts is divided, at the close of Chapte 12, 
into two radically different sections. The 
first concerns the activities ot Peter in the 
region of Jewish Christianity The second 
is oecupied with the Apostle Paul and the 
world of heathen hfe into which he carried 
the new faith And yet certain chapters of 
the first section are devoted in part to the 
beginnings of the broader mission, and with 


these we commence our studies of the present 


series 


I. The Work of Peter 


We may divide the lessons of this quar 
ter into four sections The first ineludes 
two lessons, devoted respectively to the ex 
periences of Peter at the home of the Gen 


Roman 
Peter’s im 


Cornelius, in the 
the narrative of 
release at Jerusalem. It is 
narratives in 


soldier, city 


tile 
Caesarea; and 
and 


to review 


prisonment 


unnecessary these 


detail. The struggle by which the Apostle 
Peter was brought to consent at all to enter 
the unclean precincts of Gentile life and to 


become finally the champion of the right of 
the accept Christianity on the 
ground of faith in the Master rather than 
of obedience to Jewish ceremonies, is admir 


Gentiles to 


*International lesson 
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Sunday-school for 
the quar 
Golden Text, “And with great 
power gave the apostles their witness of the 
the Acts 4:33. 


Review ot second 


ter’s lessons. 


resurrection of Lord Jesus.” 


t L. Willett 


set forth in the tenth chapter of Acts 
who had 
influence 


ably 


It was no easy thing for one been 
reared in the seclusion of 


to face the necessity of conceding equal rights 


Jewish 


to the heathen. And yet the experiences of 
Peter in Caesarea taught him that in God’s 
sight no man was to be counted as common 
or unclean, and that Jew and Gentile alike 
require the redemptive ministry of Jesus and 
the reorganization of character which his 
leadership involves in order that they may 


be recipients of the new life he bestows. In 
Peter nobly 
endured Chris- 
tianity upon the dis- 
ciples and of which the Saviour had warned 
The immediate return of Peter to his 
and to the 
apostolic work upon his release from prison 


his imprisonment at Jerusalem 
the 


brought so commonly 


hardships which early 


them 
own company activities of his 
is an admirable illustration of the unquench 
able enthusiasm of the early Christians who 
sufferings, or 
n comparison with the joy 


counted no pains, losses as of 


any significance 

of their testimony to 
II. Beginnings of Gentile Christianity. 
The the be- 


ginnings of the 


Jesus. 


deals with 
Christianity in 


section 
Gentile 


second 


conversion of Saul and the founding of 
the Church in Antioch. It was signifi- 
cant that the man who was to do 
more than any other to make successful 


the Gentile form of Christianity was reared 

heart of the Jewish community 
trained in the 
requirements. From this arcanum of Judaism 
Saul ot Tarsus forth to the 


champion and defender of that liberty which 


in the 
and 


very 
was strictest of its 


came become 


the gospel confers upon all men. His con- 
version was the result not merely of the 
appearance of and strange interview with 


the risen Lord on the way to Damascus, but 
of all the accumulated made 
upon Saul by training, his de 
bates with Stephen, the persecution against 
had the leader, 


impressions 


his Jewish 


the church of which he been 


and the journey to extend his inquisition to 
the wider territories of Damascus. 

Soon after his conversion and his retire- 
ment to Arabia he returned for a brief itme 


to Jerusalem and then departed tor his old 
home in Tarsus, from which place he was 
called later on by Barnabas to 
co-laborer in the Christian work. The church 
in Antioch was foundea by from 
Jerusalem thrust out by the persecution Saul 
had waged against the church. It was com- 
posed of both Jews and Gentiles and it was 


become his 


refugees 


its success and widening influence which led 
Barnabas, the apostolic delegate from the 


mother church, to seek a colleague 
found in the person of Saul of 


Whom lhe 
rarsus. The 
success of their work in the city on ¢ 
fruitful and happy epochs in the life of Pay 
fruitful and happy epochs in the life of Pay 
III. The First Mission of Paul. 

The third our 

is concerned with the first missionary jour 


it 


section ot series Of studies 


ney. The church at Antioch became cop 
vinced that it had no right to keep all of jts 
evangelistic force at home, and this eo 
viction issued in the call of the Spirit to 
send forth two of its ministers, Barnabas 
and Saul, into the regions beyond. They 


first visited the island of Cyprus, which ha 
former home, 
by John had With them 
from their return from 4 
private journey bearing alms to the impover 
ished disciples. But John left them at the 
time of their arrival on the mainland ot 
Asia Minor from Cyprus, and they were com 
pelled to go on into the interior alone. At 
Antioch of Pisidia in the highlands a chureh 
after weeks of active 
campaigning. Driven from this point they 
journeyed on to Iconium, and from there to 


Barnabas’ 
Mark. 
Jerusalem on 


been accompanied 


who come 


Was organized some 


Lystra where Paul was stoned after healing 
a cripple at the gates of the city. In these 
Galatian cities they succeeded in establishing 
churches, and then after extending their mis 
sion to Derbe, they returned along the very 
pathway they had come, retraced their steps 
to visit the newly organized churches, and 
thus made their way back to Antioch 
IV. The Gospel of Faith. 

The fourth section of our studies relates 
to the gospel of faith. 
the story of the consultation at 
which the principle of liberty 
tiles vindicated. They 
ceived not upon their obedience 
of Moses but upon their faith in Jesus Christ 
The three that follow relate to the 
details of Christian life based upon this great 
principle of faith as the saving quality in 
character. James was the most 
figure at the consultation in Jerusalem. From 
the epistle which he left to the church two 
are taken the 
bringing forth the fruits of faith in charae 
ter; the other upon the restraint of 
speech. The practical values of the epistl 
of James are apparent upon the most super 
It is not a doctrinal document 


Lesson eight tells 
Jerusalem in 
for the Gen 
were to be re 


to the law 


was 
lessons 
conspicuous 


lessons one on necessity ot 


Wise 


ficial reading. 
but one of intensely valuable character as 
setting forth the necessity of embodying the 
Christian faith in every-day life. The last 
taken from the book of Hebrews 
and deals with that glorious list of faithful 
men in the Old Testament who, in spite of 
distress and hardship, maintained their faith 
in God and victorious through that 
conquering quality. 


lesson is 


were 


PRAYER MEETING 
BySilasJones 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
Topic, June 16. Eph. 5:22; 6:9. 
Is the Christian family in the process of 
extinction? Alarmists would have us _ be- 


lieve that it is. The statistics of divorce, 


they say, show that the family institution 
is in hopeless confusion and rapidly disinte- 


grating. 


To the alarmists Professor Albion 


W. Small replied before the American cece 
logical Society: “The American family is ou 
of gear in two strata, in both of which 
pretty much everything else is out of 
On the one hand is the stratum of the over 
wealthed, over-leisured, over-stimulated, un- 
der-worked, under-controlled. Nothing in ther 
condition is normal. Nothing is right. Only 
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gniracles this from 
its families show the taint, and what else 
eould be expected ? On the other hand is the 
stratum of the over-worked, under-fed, under- 


could save stratum rot, 


housed, under-clothed, under-hygiened, phys- 
‘ally and morally, underleisured, under- 


stimulated except by the elemental desires. 
Nothing in their lot is right. Nothing in 
their lot could be good enough to hold its own 
The family suf- 
is as absurd to 


against the swamping bad. 
fers in the general evil. It 
accuse the family institution on 
ience as it would be to denounce the atmos- 


that evi- 


in general because the air this stratum 
as to foul. If we deduct the 
ollapsed families in these two strata, where 


phere 
breathe is 
they must be regarded more as effects than 
as causes, and confine ourselves to the fami- 
ies that are in relatively normal conditions, 
the great mass of families in the industrious 
middle stratum of our society, the family is 


not breaking down. I do not mean to ques- 


tion the statistics of divorce, I mean first, 
that when we subtract the divorces that 
occur in the upper and lower non-social 


strata, and divide the number remaining by 
the substantial 
percentage of 


the number of families in 
middle stratum, the 
s higher than it ought to be, but far below 


divorces 


the rate which deervers of the family would 
and I mean, seeond, that the 
actual that stratum constitute 
no such case against the family institution 
as the same decryers want us to believe.” 
Removing the Obstacles. 

Dr. Small refers to conditions in which it 
s impossible for the family to maintain 
itself. The sensible thing for the church to 
lo is to study these and lend 
ts assistance in every wisely planned attack 


ave us infer; 
divorces in 


conditions 


upon them. It is easy enough to denounce 
the evils of divoree in conventions, synods, 
It is quite another matter 
out and the 


Rules of the church and laws of the 


and conferences. 


to search remove causes of 


livoree. 
but there is something 


state have their uses, 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


more fundamental without which rules and 
laws are worth less than the paper on which 
they are written. The over-worked and 


under-fed cannot acquire the virtues neces- 


sary for the right kind of home life. They 
do not know what a Christian home should 


be. The idle rich cannot have good character 
and therefore they cannot build Christian 
homes. The temptations of idleness are too 
strong for the resisting power of any man. 
The Lord taught his disciples to pray, “Lead 
us not into temptation.” He evidently ex- 
pects us to remove temptation from the way 
of others. 


The Spirit of the Family. 


The home is the place for the development 
of character. Hence the men and the women 
the 
considerations are despicable creatures. They 
sell their birthright 
A man who cannot support a family ought 
and a doing right 
wife of a 

atfection 


who enter marriage relation for money 


for a mess of pottage. 
woman is 


the 
But 


not to marry 


she refuses to become 


when 
financially man. 
that risks high as the 
heavens above the sordid spirit that looks 
for dollars first and for character last. Every 
human interest should with in- 
telligence and sympathy in the family circle. 


incompetent 
poverty is as 


be discussed 
Gossip will have no place where the subjects 


those that expand the mind 
Good cooking is essential to 


discussed are 
and the heart. 
health and a man is a fool if he knowingly 
marries a woman ignorant of what human 
beings should eat, but the home is more than 
a boarding house. The scriptures command 
the children to obey their paren‘s; they also 
that the children be treated right 
by parents. Boys and girls are not imple- 
ments to be the size of 
the farm and the bank deposits; they 
worth in themselves and it is this that should 
be brought to perfection in the family. They 
have a right to be taught in the 
to live as the children of God 


command 


used in increasing 


have 


home how 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 13. 
The Noble Life of Frances Willard. Prov. 
31:10, 17-20, 25, 26, 29-31. 


“Unless there is a predominating and over- 
mastering purpose to which all the acces- 
and ineidents of life contribute, the 
character will be weak, irresolute, uncertain. 
This is just what Jesus Christ is for, to 
impart to us a predominant motive of char- 
acter, that shall be the highest, the most 
lasting, and the most beneficent, to replace 
indefiniteness, by clearness, and aimless 
reverie by resolute aim.” 


sories 


Long ago I copied these words of Frances 
E. Willard in my Bible, my interest in her 
life having been fostered by a godly mother 
and later by her thrilling address in the 
old Battery D Armory, at the Chicago En- 
deavor Convention in 1888. Since then | 
have found many choice, epigrammatic sen- 
tences in her writings. You will be ‘amply 
repaid in reading her life by Anna A. Gor- 
don 


Frances Willard had a noble and godly 


ancestry. Blood will tell. Much of her 
childhood was spent out of doors. She had 
the best of training of the schools. She 


knew how to economize—for three months 
she had but 50 cents spending money, a gift 
trom a farm hand, Irish Mike. Her father 
would not permit her to read novels, a com- 
mand she obeyed until her eighteenth birth- 
day when she began reading Ivanhoe. The 
wisdom of her father’s command she later 
recognized and acknowledged how much she 
owed to “the firm hand that held her im- 
Petuous nature from a too early knowledge 


of the unreal world of romance.” 

When a young girl Frances gave her life 
to God. The reality of that dedication was 
early proved. Like Whittier advised 
young people, if they wished to grow, to 
espotse an unpopular knew 
what that meant. After successful 
teaching, she was offered a very fine position 
at $2,400 per year, and at the same time 
the presidency of the Chicago W. C. T. U., 
at that time weak and poor. the 
latter and her life work began! In carrying 
it on, in those earlier years, she was often 
hungry, often maligned, often misunder- 
stood, but never discouraged. 


she 


reform. She 
very 


She chose 


Miss Willard was one of the pioneers in 
public work by women. Her oft-expressed 
rule was, “Womanliness _ first—afterword 
what you will.” She justly felt that home 
protection was woman’s work. To her it 
was not a work which eliminated the home 
or made it secondary—it exalted and upheld 
it. In her own ease she felt, as Lady Henry 
has said, that “her life the 
property of humanity.” The splendid prin- 
ciples outlined in Proverbs 31 were not want- 
ing in her life. 


Somerset was 


We have from her pen a famous resolution, 
aaopted at Cleveland, in 1874, which is a 
classic expression of the purpose which must 
control all who fight for God and man: “We 
will, trusting in him who is Prince of Peace, 
meet argument with argument, misjudgment 
with patience, denunciation with kindness, 


and all our difficulties and dangers with 
prayer.” 
Here are some great lessons from the 


noble life of Frances E. Willard: 


CENTURY 
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An illustration of the close relation which 
should exist between daughter and mother; 

The result of loyalty to great though un- 
popular convictions; 

The enlargement and blessing of the life 


which truly sacrifices, itself for a holy 
cause; 
The opportunity of womanhood in fur- 


thering moral reforms; 
The necessary place of religion in balancing 
and inspiring service. 


The Old Rose Dress 


(Concluded from page 13.) 


whirr. Something went by the window like 
a flash. It was an automobile and it was 
stopping at the gate. A young girl sprang 
out and came up the walk. It was the girl 
of yesterday. 

Waitstill went to the door. In an instant 
her troubles were thrust aside. That sweet, 
young face—how glad was to 
again. They both smiled at each other. 

“Come in,” cried Waitstill. 
shook her head. 


she see it 


But the girl 
She held a package in her 


hands. Then she spoke. “Will you forgive 
me?” she said, “but I couldn’t bear to think 


of you—giving up your dress. I’ve brought 
it back, and I had some lace and ribbon and 
things put in to help make it, just as I 
would if it were going to be mine. No, 
don’t thank me. It’s such a joy to me to 


give it back. You ought to have it. It suits 
you somehow—the color, I mean. I’m glad 
I happened to be the one to do it. We're 


just passing through, father and I—we leave 
here tonight.” Waitstill Her 
beautiful lips quivered. 


stood there. 


“And you,” she cried softly. 
are 


“You—you 
giving me back my old rose dress. Oh, 


I've wanted it so. I could scarcely give it up. 
The world hasn’t looked the same since. I’ve 


just been heartsick.” 


“But now you’re going to make it up and 


wear it and be happy in it,” said the girl 
brightly. “We may never meet again, but 
I shall never forget you. Good-bye.” Bu 


Waitstill had suddenly taken the slight young 
figure in her arms. “Good-bye,” she said 
solemnly. “What is it the Bible says——” 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The 
Lord make His face shine upon thee and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up His 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 


The next moment the automobile flashed 
by and out of sight. But in Waitstill’s toil- 
hardened hands was the visible evidence of 
its appearing. The world was not gray, after 
all. She had come into her own again. 


Winston of the Prairie 


(Continued from page 15.) 
hoisted Courthorne into the wagon and 
packed some hay about him, while, soon 
after the rattle of wheels sank into the 


silence of the prairie, the girl Maud Barring- 
ton had spoken to rejoined her companion. 
“Could Courthorne have seen you coming 
in?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said the girl blushing. “He did.” 
“Then it can’t be helped, and, after all, 
Courthorne wouldn’t talk, even if he wasn’t 
what he is,” said the lad. “You don’t know 
why, and I’m not going to tell you, but it 
wouldn’t become him.” 
“You don’t mean 
asked his companion. 


Maud _ Barrington?” 


“No,” said the lad with a laugh. “Cour- 
thorne is not like me. He has no sense. It’s 
quite another kind of girl, you see.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Chicago Secretary Reports Observations Down State. 
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Heresy Down State 


Chicago will be 
there is much heresy dow 
orthodoxy has always 
pure brand yet the 


the brotherhood have ha 


surprised 


n 


been 


pure food 


l 


state 


to ear? 
While our 
of the 
hi spectors 


somewhat te 


Ss is a happy 


simon 





ut us We wonder what the y would say 
ey had been traveling with us on this 
p We were horrified to learn that one 
of our churches had been employing a Metho 
list minister as pastor, though he was in 
full fellowship with-his conference. We trust 
Chicago brethren will deal in Christian 
spl v1 is departut Irom th Taith 
W lave some excellent places around tow! 
é : 1 be burned bu us 
mh heres 1a stea ist ppea to t 
1 ons iu tl sel Is Ww 
nyo, h h siesS We It i state 
Why s ild iureh it boasts liberty 
\ be s it is eat noug 
urnish ! I ol til ruth ne ea 
I ister in r religious body for a 
veal in the case we speak of, the minister 
was mvel 1 instead of vw church a > 
! \ i wu Dis« P u i t I 
\ urch made = s changes, 1 
\“ tld only prove ur spita itv te 
tru \W found sociological heresies ram 
pant Lich ive fought in Chicago Men 


Inquisition and ta 
ibout evolution and everything els 
While we feel awfully old-fashioned in ow 


views since coming back to Chicago. we hav 


feeling of satisfaction that 

flicers and leaders of the down-stat 

churches are free and are nking to much 
purpos 

Back to the Old College 

\!l a ling a night session t the 

sta Sunday-school convention at Peoria, 

where there were sixteen hundred delegates 

from out of the city, and hearing a_ fine 

practi address trom a Christian business 

man and lot of illogica nd oratorica 


defense of the faith from a Chicago preachet 
ve proceeded to the old college town, Eureka. 


We had not 


} 


been back in many years. We 


id not knew, 


expects | to mee inv that we 
The vculty was different almost to a man 
oy | 


But we did find a student that was there 


eleven vears ago It was a bute to his 
persister i le vreat ideal The ancient 
euild sign-painters ' lecoraters t 
whi Ww ol ss eu \ lationship TF 
VS vor by s 5 nm om ve eXistenct 
ind ti ve belfrv has new class dates 
ins 1 te ake t p ( pst 
ris ul inseril " ivs gone by 


There were new swains to wander off to the 
shady side of the campus to tell the old. 
old story to an audience of one. All the 
romance of torgotten 
When we 
was such as 


Ward Beecher, we remembered how we used 


years came over us, 
spoke in chapel and the applause 


would greet Bryan or l['enry 


speakers to go bey md thin 


to encourage 


time that the professor in the suceeeu.n 


hour might not find out that a social en 
gagement the before had pre vented 
our doing the usual stunt on Anabasis. Th: 
college has about the attendance it had ten 


night 


vears ago. It is much the same in evéry 
way. Long live our alma mater! 
Chicago Mission Problem Symbolized in 


Pontiac. 
We proceeded from here to Pontiac We 
many of our Chicago citizens in the 
south of 


found 
large institution to the 
the eight hundred Reforma 
tory, we were told the majority came from 
Thus we are not abie to run away 


town ti 
inmates of the 


Chicago 
from the greatest missionary problem ot th 
state of Illinois, the redemption of the city 
The convention was held in the splendid 
new brick church which has been erected by 
this congregation that was not so long ago 
the child of the Illinois Christian Missionary 


Were we envious aS we worshipped 


Society. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


in that church At least we felt that th 
gospel ought to be given the sam sin 
n Chicago. We spoke on th ' bee 
here. We found the audier leeply 
terested in Ut! problem of the o ' 
and more preachers told us of D sciples g 
to the great city than have sp 

subject all year We are Ir 
district to tell the storv o ou a 

in the churches. 

We have been much heartened t trin 
We fight our battles in Chica er. 
by a great and sympathe ro 
Theol port al lisputat ? W 9 
scure th Great humal proble ms o ag 
The brethren of the stat ire as lib " 
spi t as are Ve Bot ' is that 
real provbiem ot Cle chu 
or th ethical and so 


Chicago Sends Missionary to 
Africa 


Di Roval J. Dve has been in ( 


icago. He 





brought to pass here the same kind of 
events that characterize lis visits to 

cit) Missionary enthusiasn vas 

in the churehes where he spoke Espeei 

interest Was created in the work in the 
Congo country. And money was raised for 
the vreat cause { hicago, itself i 
fiell of vast and erying need, jovously re 


sponded to the call of the far away mission 





her thus sharing mn ‘ ime s] 
merciful giving of which she is herself 
neticiary Dr. Dye had spoken in Engle 


wood. Irving Park and Jackson Bouley 
churches. But the climax of his visit 

on tuesday, June | That afternoor 
hundred and fifty yomen gathered iy 
Englewood Church to hear Mrs. Dye and that 
evening about seventy-five men came togethe 
in W. R. Faddis’ restaurant downtown 
hear Dr. Dye. Professor Willett spoke first 


followed by Professor Frederi Starr, 
famed anthropologist, whose remarkable t 
timony to Dr. Dye’s mission work is 
known. The fervor, the abandon and 
graciousness with which the scholar sp 
t missionary was convineing and, to 
surprising. Rev. A. W. Taylor, who was pre 
siding. called on Mr. Guy i 
traveler and erstwhile missionary to India 
10 proved to be an entertaining and inform 
ing speaker. Then Dr. Dye himseli 5 
telling the story of the conversion of 
e entire town of Bolenge, where then 
sion is located. His dramatic account 
conversion of the chief of a neighboring \ 
lage enthralled the attention of every ma 
The eagerness, the enthusiasm, the sti 
man-like grasp of a statesman’s enterprise 
appealed to the intelligence and feeling of is 
hearers. 


Sarvis, ar 





When C. G. Kindred got up he said w 
wanted to raise $1,000 then and there t 
send a companion missionary back with Dr 
Dye to reénforce those already working there 
The thousand dollars was raised. The mis 
sionary has been selected in the person of & 
Mr. Smith, who graduates this week from 
Bethany College. Our purpose to give e& 
tended space to Dr. Dye and his work next 
week is our reason for making no more 
elaborate report of this, to Chicago Disciples 
significant event. 


Chicago Church Notes 


A number of outside gifts have been 
Evanston church in its dud 


Che Sunday-school is start 


most 


sent 


nu to help the 
ing enterpris 
ing out to raise a 
building enterprise. 

The city board is planning some important 


mile of pennies for Uk 


} 


enlargement of its work The convit 


is growing that the society must amend 18 
charter that it may help in the erection 0 
church buildings when this is necessary. 
No pastor has been called yet to succeed 
Parker Stockdale at the Jackson Boulevaré 


Church. 
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Northwestern Indiana Notes Echoes of the Gospel of the 


] 


will s ve a handsome. 
« building and altogether is gi 
ments a strong chure He 
ry ¢ r Lake district and un 
; rection a number of congregations 
1 organize 
Garv is cer ain to be one of the big 
; America. It is a wonder city in | 
ment. On this account it is a matter 
‘deep regret that we do not have the 
sesources to begin the work 


«rate with the importance of the place. One 
ar inves‘ed now would mean more than 
in a few vears. We have a cong 
of fine people. but they are woefully 
undicapped by the lack of a suitable build 
All the denominations are getting good 
ts. With more means we could take the 
xi and become a powerful factor in the 
iking of a great city 
e writer delivered the address to the 
raduates of the North Manchester High 
School. May 27. This is a flourishing little 
of 3.500. where we ought to have a 
mgregation. I heard E. T. Daugherty of 
Wabash, in the same county, and he has 
een secured to deliver the Decoration Day 
lress 
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uk at the Michigan convention 
he interests of the National 
Assoc iation. It does not seem to 


e generally known that the Benevolent As- 


ation con lh 





that is rendering a 


hospital 
to sufferin 


icts a 


service 


in Valparaiso 


¢ hu- 


manitvy that ought to command the interest 


four entire brotherhood. 


It has a splendid 


rps of physi ians and surgeons both from 





il 


ago and Valparaiso, and being in prac- 


tically a suburb of Chicago, has many ad 
ntages over the hospitals in the big. dusty, 
sv city. 


We are sorry to learn that our neighboring 


itty of La 


saloon forces yesterday. 


nterests have 
ile the 
almost sixty, 
every week. 
next week and 
and expect to 
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In Porter County 


versity of Valp 
n point of att 


temperance 


Porte was carried by 
So far. the | 
but nine cou 
people have c: 
elections are being 
own county. Porter, 


carried 


and 
yur 


araiso, the largest in 
endance, with over 6.000 


the 
iquor 
nties, 
urried 
held 


votes 
1ajor 


Uni- 


we are busy night and day 
carry it by a handsome n 
is located the big 


America 


stu- 


lents enrolled last year, 185 members in the 
faculty, twenty-four departments and a mil- 


ion dollars inv 


‘ested in buildings. Pre 


H. 


s. 


B. Brown and many of the faculty are mem- 
rs of the Christian church and a great num- 


ber of student 
mir services, 


R. E. Snodgrass is doing a 
Michigan City. 
weting with eighty additions and is leading 


work at 


in an effort for 


s from forty nations 
most 
He recent ly 


exce 


a building. 


attend 


lent 


held a 


I know of an opening for an energetic, 


apable man w 
vear and 


parsona ge 


S850. 
the 


for 
of 


ho can work 


in one big 


) per 
and 


growing centers in this Chicago-Lake district. 


fa young mat 
he can d 
Bro. Sharpe of 


1 of determination can b 
o a similar work to thi 


Hammond. 


« se- 


it of 


I have been teaching a training class for 


pr 






The att 
All the 


‘ hool houses i 


7 


to 105, 


endance has ranged fror 
> smaller churches and 


1 all the county round a 


eachers at the University for the past two 


n 50 


many 


bout 


ave been supplied with capable men. men 


1 to 


whom the brot he rhood will be please 
onor in coming vears. 
Valparaiso, Ind. Bruce Brown. 


The New Headquarters of the 


C 


May 28 the Mission 


tan Woman’s 











irom 152 East 


. W. B. M. 


of the C 


> 
,ooms 


hris- 


toard of Missions was moved 


Market street to the 


new 


headquarters in the Sarah Davis Deterding 


Missionary Tra 
Ohmer Avenues. 
ME Harlan. 


ining School, Downey 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


and 
Mrs. 


is 


Helping Hand 


General Secretary Mohorter is doing pionee: 


york for the Benevolent Association. He 
attended the convention of the New Mexic 
churches, held at El Paso, May 29 to Jun 
Marion Stevenson, National Bible School 


Superintendent, delivered the address for tli 


( levelanad Ciristian Orphat ay and the 
nevolent Association at the Ghio Conven 
ion at Elyria. 
rhe speakers for our organized benevolent 
work at the Missouri convention are Mrs 
. R. Ayars, Mrs. Oreon E. Scott, and Mh 
J. W. Perry. This makes a strong trio. The 


children from the Orphans’ Home and tli 
Babies’ Home will be introduced. 


rhe Christian Orphans’ Home has the larg 
est family in its history. The family number 
166 children 
others just v are 
admittance. This heavy draft is being mad 
upon the sympathies of the Home notwith 


besides the necessary helper- 
Still as clamoring 


worthy 


standing the fact that children are being 
placed in family homes every day. The need 
is great and distressing. Nearly all these 


children are brought in by mothers left with 


out support and their natural supporter. 
They beg for temporary aid, at least, in the 
name of the tender Christ. rhis home needs 
and deserves the aid of every disciple of 
Christ. 

Dr. Wilkes, of St. Louis, deserves to be 


numbered among the benefactors of the race. 
He takes care of the great family of the 
Christian Orphans’ Home. He answers every 
eall, day or night, and does it all for love. 
He is a member of the Baptist church. He 
recently remarked that “Christian love knows 
no denominational lines. It is a joy te work 
for suffering humanity in the name of Christ.” 


The Association is preparing a complete set 
of stereopticon slides setting forth the work 
from the beginning. It is the aim to present 
the work of each of its institutions. The 
presentation of the work in this way will 
furnish a delightfully instructive entertain 
ment. 


Plans have been completed for the erec 
tion of a new building for the Colorado Chris 
Home at Denver. This home now 
pies a rented house. It is doing a most com- 
mendable work. It is the only benevolent in 
stitution of our people in the great Rocky 
Mountain country. This new building is one 


Tian occu 


of the Association’s Centennial Aims. J. E. 
Pickett. of the Highlands Church, is chair 
man of the home board of managers. Help 
secure the $10,000 needed for this worthy 
enterprise. 

The Christian Chureh has no hospitals 
worthy of the name. It has had two very 
small institutions for years. Thev have done 
very creditable work as far as they have 
gone. The time has come for something 
worth while in the name of the Great Phy 
sician. The Central Executive Board of the 


Association has decided to erect a building in 
St. Louis for general hospital purposes. The 
first section of this building will cost not less 
than $30,000. It is hoped that this will 
mark the beginning of a work for the physi 
eally sick that will prove a credit to a great 
people pleading for a return to the spirit 
and practice of primitive Christianity. This 
new undertaking is worthy of the support of 
the entire brotherhood. 


After nine vears of residence at 903 Aubert 
Ave. the headquarters of The National Benev 


olent Association have been removed to 2955 
Euclid Ave. The new offices are located in 
one of the dormitories of the new building 


erected for the Christian Orphans’ Home. The 
friends of the Association will find the latch 
string always out at the new residence as it 
was at the old. They are most cordially in 
vited to call. They should remember the ad 
2955 Euclid Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 


W. H. Inlow and wife, who for three vears 


dress, 


have served the Juliette Fowler Home at 
Grand Prairie, Tex., have resigned. Mr. and 
Mrs. Inlow were most valuable’ workers. 


They were especially well adapted to the care 


of the children. Here is a fine opportunity 
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or some Christian man and woman, husb; 
and wife to enter into th most pract 
Christian service No iter tield t i- 
Tulness presents itself than the ear | 

sight of a large family of orphans and ot 
unfortunate children Such work is most 
truly missionary It takes rare skill and 
Christian patien © train these untfort 
voung people tor tittable service fT unity 
and for Christ Those who at ested 
should write the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, 2955 Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Ms 

ah ws" Bennett, who for a number 
vears represented our Benevolent Ass itions 
in Pennsylvania and the East, ha- cently 
hanved his field of activ tv to Indiana, Bo 
Bennet deserves a most cordial we' com 
all the churches in Hoosieruom | his ! 
sake and the sal or the minis \ \\ 
represents, 

Mr. J. W. Perry. president of the Associa 
tion, has recently been elected presi: f 
he National Bank of Commerce. Kansas City, 
\l \l Perry s change of residen will not 
essen his interest it e beneticent 

hure Lhe remain the h t 
Association. 

The list of Life Lines continues to grow 
Union Ave. and Hamilton Ave... St. Louis 
First Church, Sedalia, Mo.: Centralia. M 
East Liverpool, ©.; First Church. Omaha 
Nebr Shelbina, Mo.; Clarksville, Mo.; and 


Maryville, Mo., are numbered among the early 


life lines this vear. One hundred dollars is 
suflicient to support a member of the family 
mader the care of the National Benevolent 
Association. The church and Bible-schoo! 
that furnishes this support in a true sense 
offers a life line to one of the world’s un 
fortunates. 

The Easter offering of the Union Ave. 
Church, St. Louis, was nearly $800. This 
church supports no less than three living 
links in the mission field. In the midst of 
its great missionary activities it does not 
forget the widow and the orphan in the home 


land in their affection. 


Southwest Missouri 


\ few notes from 
interest, for everything 
parts. 

The Third 
Neosho, May 


be ot 
these 


this section may 


is moving in 
Convention was held at 
It 


District 


3-6. was a good one, the 


program was high grade. Besides local tal 
ent C. H, Chilton. J. H. Hardin, T.‘ A. Abbott, 
G. W. Muckley and Geo. B. Ranshaw were 
there. They brought with them great ad- 


dresses which inspired our workers. The last 
public work of Bro. Hardin, I believe, was in 
this convention. A man has gone. We 
loved him. His place will be hard to fill. 
Things were done at this convention which 
mean much to our work in this South-West 
country. Drury College, which is an institu- 
tion of high standing located in this city, had 
made our people a offer. It 
is a growing and prosperous college, formerly 


good 


most generous 


Congregational, but now undenominational, 
only Christian. It has an endowment of 
$446,000.00, grounds and buildings worth 


$517,000.00, making a plant worth nearly a 


million dollars. It had 496 students in all 
lepartments this year It has twenty-four 
members of the faculty. Through its broad 
minded president, Dr. J. H. George, we were 


offered the privilege of placing in this this 
school a Bible The man we 
place will be received as a members of the 
taculiy, be placed on the Carnegie Founda 
tion, have perfect liberty in teaching, 
and all work done in his department to re- 


Professo. ship. 


his 


ceive credit looking to diploma. He, of 
course, must be up to the standard of the 
rest of the faculty in scholarship. The 
churches in convention assembled unanimous- 
ly accepied the proposition and we hoped 
that we can have the plan in operation by 
September. This will meet a long-felt need 
in this section. The Convention also de- 


cided to give more attention to some needy 
and neglected counties lying along the south- 
ern border of the state by placing an evan- 
gelist in their field. 


Bro. F. F. Walters is getting hold of 
things at the First Church in Joplin. Pro- 


fessor Held, as leader of music, has joined 


him. Brother Held is from Oberlin. 








1) (572 
| Db. Wy. M ‘ s | ling a $45,000.00 
! tie it Cart ut ro J R. 
] ' \la j takes t Sout Joplin 
! iH mak hings go in that end 
Br G L. Peters is pushing 
t \ I ! Centra In this e1ty ind 
Bro. N. M. Ragland is succeeding nicely at 
the First ( iW The South Street Church 
of \ ‘ riter is pastor, will soon begin 
t! tion of a building costing. when 
rhishve ! rnished, S40.000.00 The much 
! ing evival as evidently come 
t . } Neos! ind Aurora built go« 
" tildings last year | s vear the 
( i i Joplin, the church at Carthag 
es st. at Springfield und Ozark l 
build 
l loseph Gavlor, the bishop-evangelist 
of this section s wide awake and busy wit! 
things pertaining to the Kingdom Lu 
Jones ar \ M. Mundell are doing good 
work as evangelists in the needv fields Che 
outlook is full of promise F. L. Moffett 


Fourth District (Ill.) Conven- 
tion 


rl rth district convention was held at 
Pontia May 26-28 Owing to the State 
su . 1 Convention at Peoria the same 
week tl ittendance was not as large as 
usua But this was not due to negligence 
‘ t irt of the board, but to the fact 
t t time for the state convention was 
\ \ e) winced 
I Cc. W. B. M. session was attended al 
most ¢ ely by the ladies, but those pres 
ent were more than repaid by the instructive 
matter presented them 
The Bible study periods were in charge of 
Dre Silas Jones of Eureka. who brought 
pract ind helptu ssons on right 
‘ shess stice, rejoicing and liberty from 
Isaia Mieah. Romans and Galatians respec 





mp of Eureka in the President’s 
Address lealt wit! the needs and ppor 
tunities of the work. and expressed the pious 
ope that District Evangelist will be put in 
the fi this next vear Rochester Irwi 
wrestling with the “Problems of Countrv and 
Vij ( " spoke of some characteris 
ties of the countrv man and the means of 
wit im He said that thet 
ano g pportunity to lose a life and 
ve I in in su fields The conver 
t n erm vas prea i by N H Robert 
f ix on the theme “This Man.” It 
\ i } and \ il ] lished eifort 
In t fternoon R. RB. Doane of Streator 
’ Comparative Value f Various Mis 
2 . \ \ ties ifter lealir wit! their 
" s that there is no com 
| \ pt " ‘ have svstematized 
‘ on fk ' ol of the work A. J. Serog 
% Saloon vs. ( He said 
' ‘ representatives of evil 
7 er 3 ir betwee 
t : l = we ns ne vi 
, S He | | for reatet 
\ ! ny 
' \ ! S | rs 
r ‘ nti-s R 
E. | n Pres 
wa 
, | i the 
s 2 Ss A resolu 
2 pass ‘ si th ampaign 
on n * + « heing nducted by 
i, oud . ls irv of the college 
\ tT st tive Pr sident’s 1d 
. nite ork already iccom 
plis I it is vet one 
| ! was taker p with the 
. . Sta S t v J. Fred Jones or 
Mal ( it i | met the re 
' s subject He showed how 
Dis s have made good in their plea 
. ' . , ed iat n m benevolence and 
I . ealing retely with the 
tat " stri work 
PY iv morning ©. | Jordan of Evanston 
! . Chi vo ly nen * He dealt 
( , S eatness, both for good and 
‘ ar said that if the rest of the state 
take Chicago the worst Chicago will 
, t stat There is lots of mone vy in 
go. but verv little is available for the 
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Lord’s work H. H. Peters, State Supt. of 
Christian Endeavor, spoke of the permanence 
f this work. its relation to the church and 
plans for its development The program 
osed with a Bible School Conference iL. BR. 
Thomas of Eureka, speaking of the “Man 
Behind the School.” said he must get rid of 
evil in high places, start a real prayer-meet- 
ing. and then organize his Bible classes. 
F. L. Starbuck. one of Eureka’s ministerial 
students spoke on the Bible Sehool Our 
Opportunity.” He plead for efforts to crys 


talize our teaching in service 


After reports of the committees the Con- 


vention adjourned to meet next year at 
Pekin, J. C. Lappu Armington, was elected 
president \. T. Shaw. Pontiac. vice pres 
ler ind ( \W Ross, Cooksville, se retary, 
for tl next vear 


Chas. W. Ross, See’y 


Sunday-school Contest Closed 


The contest between the First Christian 
Church Bible School, Omaha and the Bea 
trice and Lineolu Christian Chureh Bible 
Schools which began the first Sunday in 


February and closed the last Sunday in May 
was spirited and enthusiastic. Omaha wins 
with a handsome majority. The contest was 
based on percentage of officers and teachers 
present, increase over average attendance 


last year, and increase over average offering 
last vear. 

Omaha conducted a Red and Blue contest in 
which the Blues were victorious, and a May 
Rally as follows: 

May 9th Mothers’ Day. 
May 16th Babies’ Day. 
May 23rd Boys’. and Girls’ Day. 
May 30th Grand Rally Day. 
Seven hundred postal card invitations with 


coupons for each Sunday were mailed the 


first week in May, and seven hundred postal 


ecards with a beautiful picture of the First 
Christian Church were mailed previous to 
Grand Rally Day, resulting in a total at- 


a 
tendance on May 30 of 620, and an offering 
i to hear from. 
Class (mixed 


there were 


with more 

Junior Bibl 

Kersey, teacher 
offering 
primary department. under 
Mrs. Jav DeJarnette, 
y increased in 


of 8600.00 
In the 
Brother 
ent, 
The 
tion of 


adults) 
102 pres 
SO0.00 
the direc 
Superintendent 
and attend 
have to seek larger quai 
Roll department has been 
Department brewing 
results have 


interest 
and will 
ters A Cradk 

land a Home 


hese splendid 


aunece soon 


been very grat 


ifving to our officers, teachers and our peer 
less leader, Brother J. M. Kersey, Minister. 
William A. DeBord, Superintendent 


City Union Work in Greater 
New York 


Report for Six Months ending May 1, 1909. 


The following fields have been investigated 
wv J. L. Darsie in his work as City Evan- 
velist Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn; Rich- 
mon Hill. Long Island; Edgewater. New 
Jersey Palisades. New Jersey ; Leonia 
Heights, New Jersey, and Staten Island. New 
Yor 

Ridgewood Heights. 

\s a resuit of the investigation at Kidge- 

1 He ghits, Brooklyn, the committe: nas 
established a mission under the leadership 
of J. L. Darsie, and a report of this mission 
n Mav | shows thirty-five enrolled in Sun- 
dav-s« »| vith preaching services held on 
Sunda [his mission meets in rented quar 
ters on the second floor of a frame building, 
nd serves members who formerly lived in 
t vicinity of the Greenpoint Chureh It 
would u desirable to secure a meeting 
} eo first floor of a rented building 


in the near future. 
Flatbush 

Che work in Flatbush under the leadership 
of Mr. Walter S. Rounds shows considerable 
progress and reports on May 1 a church mem- 
bership of 105: the Bible School enrollment 
is 120; the Young People’s Society, twenty 
five 


Women’s Work, forty-nine: Men’s Club, 
\ special meeting was held in 


twenty-nine 


CENTUR 
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ter, resulting in seven additions to the men 
bersuip. For this meeting $136 were rajs, 
in the field. 


Greenpoint. 

The work at the Greenpoint Church in th, 
l7th Ward of Brooklyn has continued under 
the leadership of Mr. Joseph Keevil. The 
total membership on May 1 was 240: th, 
enrollment in the Bible School was 24] 
institutional work carried on by 
sixty 


is Chury 


shows a sewing class of nine members 


enrolled, an athletic club with thirty mem 
bers, and a Jewish mission meeting weekly 
with an average attendance of twenty-one 
persons per week. This mission is an at 
tempt to interest the non-church going Jews 
in 1 ommunity A Jewish missionary 
is employed at a salary of 330 per mon 
Tracts and circulars are distributed, and 
visits are maue by the missionary. T 
work is seriously handicappea by Jack 
proper accommodations, which we hope wi 
soon to be remedied. 


During the month of April Mr. Keevil was 
absent on a trip through the Southern States 
in the interest of the American 
Missionary Society. 

The building committee in charge of rais 
ing the funds for the new building in Gree 


Chris ’ 


point has been granted a loan from th 
church extension board amounting to 87,00 
The collection of additional tunds for this 


purpose is progressing slowly. The Building 

Committee expects to arrange, shortly, for 

erection of a part of the new building 
Russian Work. 


tne 


Your committee has investigated the Rus 
sian situation in New York City, as 
quested by the A. C. M. S.. and reports as 


follows: 

1 echool has been conducted in the rooms 
of the Young Men’s Institute, 222 Bower 
In this school there is a the teacl 
ing of English, with an average attendance of 
twenty-five men. Eighteen 


class for 


sessions of this 


class have been held. Another class for the 
teaching of penmanship is conducted, wit 
an average attendance of eighteen men. We 
find that there are five different groups ot 
Russian Christians in New York, and th 
largest of these meets in a church baseme 

reading room on Second street. The leader 
of this group is John Johnson. The 


largest group meets Suffolk street. 1 
the leadership of Nickolas Motin 
sian school enrolls pupils from each gr 
including the leaders. 

It would seem to 
the present, the best method of 


on 





mmittee that for 
} 


the e¢ 


1) ‘ 
indaiing $s 


situation would be the extension, as rapidly 
as possible, of classes in English and 
manship, and when these Russians bee 


more familiar with American institutions ar 
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buffet-library cars, complete 
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April under the 


leadership of John G. 


Slay 
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the organization of Missions 


tempted. The committee is for- 
tynate in having the co-operation of an Im 
Secretary of Y. M. C. A. at Ellis 
Mr. Julian Zelehenko, a young Rus 
also acted as secretary for the 
] 


ustoms 
then be at 


may 


ation 





[sland. 
sian whi has 





Russian s¢ 

The establishment in rented quarters of 
Russian Christian Home seems desirable. 
This Home could be used on Sundays for a 


ration. and on 
week nights for the Russian school It is 
ped that such a common meeting place will 


sttract the separated groups of Russians into 


meeting piace for the congreg 


, strong united work. This home could also 
shelter the immigrant as he leaves Ellis Is 
and in search of employment. Part of such 
building could be occupied by the leader, 


located east of the 
ghborhood of Spring street 
G. W. Kramer. 
P. F Jerome, 
For the (¢ ity 


ought to be Bowery 


chairman, 


secretary 
Union Committee. 


Two Hundred Men, $100 Each 


Board of Trus 
Mission 


At the last meeting of the 
tes of The American Christian 
Society the secretaries were instructed 
make an endeavor to induce two hundred 
men to make a_ special 
gift of $100.00 each to Home Missions be 
fore the October Convention. Knowing some 
intelligence and spirit of many 
ffairs in our churches I am warranted 
that this appeal will not be 
confident that the pastors of 
churches appreciate the su 
evangelizing America; 
with the contribution 
Home Society, and 
that would be 


rv 


Christian business 


thing of the 
men of a 

believing 
jonored. I am 
all our 

eme importance oft 
that thev are familiar 
made by our 
that thev see the larger 
provided with the necessary funds. 
This being true, they will heartily coiperate 
with our secretaries in presenting the claims 


work 


f this great work to the business men in 
their respective fields labor, thus assuring 
general response to this worthy appeal 


remember that a very large pet 
churches owe their birth or 
death to Home Missions. 
the great value of this work and our indebt 
edness to it become apparent. The Presi 
lent of The Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society in one of his recent addresses, in 
licated the importance in the work done by 
The American Christian Missionary Society 
said, that were the Society repre 
sented by him to eleminate from its treasury 
the contributions of churches helped by the 
Home Society. it would hav 


doors 


When we 
entage of our 
escape from an early 


when he 


to lose its 


If onlv a few of the many letters « 


our secretaries from needy fields. revealing 
e great opportunities for establishing strong 
urches, vere read in our churches next 
Sunday morning. I am sure that money would 
pour into our treasury that more of these 
—_ might be entered Our business as 
stians is to evangelize th world and 


Hi loes most to Christianize the world and 


isten the coming of the Kingdom. who does 


most to make thoroughly Christiar the 
United States 
S. M. Cooper, 
President Board of Trustees. 
A. G 3. 


The Disciples of Christ tnd 
the Federal Council 


The recent Federal council of hurches of 
Christ in America, whieh met in Philadelphia 
n December, 1908, called the attention of tin 
world, as never before, to the crowing spirit 


or ( hristian unity 
God, and the in 
present 


among all the 
creasing 
div isions 


children of 
dissatisfaction with 
among 
acknowledge the 
our Lord Jesus Christ. and the suffi 
Holy Scriptures as a rule of 
wai and practice for Christians. 

The brethren who attended the Council as 
representatives of the Disci iples of Christ. lis 
tened with joy and gratitude to the constant 
expression, from the platform and in the com 
aan reports, of the very sentiments of 

ristian union that have echoed from our 
own pulpits for the past century. It 
fest that we are 





those who, as 
Protestant } 
tants, supreme autho 


ity of 


Taith any 


Cleney of the 


is mani- 
on the eve of a great move- 
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ment for the 
lowers of 
will 


unification of the scattered fol 
Christ, and that this Federation 
prove an efficient factor in bringing 
about the result. 

It is readily seen that such a work as tue 
Federal Council has mapped out, reaching to 
every part of our own country, and extending 
its influence into the distant fields of 
the churech’s activity, requires the use of no 
smal ot money ; although its 
will be earried on with the 

possible economy. The 
ought to be placed at once in the 
hands of the Executive Committee, that thev 
may proceed to carry out the plans of the 


most 
sum business 
has been, and 
utmost 
means 


necessary 


Council for the four vears for which they 
have been elected 
The undersigned have been asked to serve 


as a committee to 


secure from the Dis 


ciples of Christ the share which it is be 
ieved is due from them, for this work. Our 
proportion, estimated according to our mem 


bership, is six thousand dollars 


to be paid during the next four years, in an 
nual payments of fifteen hundred dollars. It 
is inexpedient to ask for any additional col- 
lections to be taken in our churches, so that 
we must look to individuals whose hearts are 


(S6.000), 


beating in sympathy with this movement, 
to give it their support. Surely every Dis 
ciple of Christ ought to rejoice in the privil 
ege of assisting in such a movement as this. 


We therefore appeal to our people every 


where to share in this good work. There are 
many men and women among us whom God 
has blessed with wealth. who could easily 
pledge a hundred dollars or more. to be paid 
in four annual installments Many more 


Y (573) 21 


could help in smaller Every 
of the gospel ought to contribute five or ten 
dollars, which would be but a small amount, 
divided in four payments. Let us be the 
first of the religious bodies that depend upon 


sunlis. preacher 


voluntary gifts for raising their amounts to 
report that we have it pledged. Give what 
vou can, whether much or little. 


Please send your pledges and money to the 
treasurer of the committee, Brother George A. 
Miller, Pastor of the Ninth Street Christian 
Chureh, 338 Tenth Street, N. E.. Washington, 
a So Will not every one who reads this 
send at once his pledge, to be paid as indi 


ated? We ask it in the name of Him who 
praved that all His followers might he one 
in Hin W. F. Richardson, 


H. L. 


Ceorge 


Willett, 
A. Miller, 


Committe 


The Missouri Convention 


The Missouri State Convention meets in 


St. Louis, June 18-24. It will be held in the 
Union Ave. Christian Church. on the corner 
of Von Versen and Union. This is_ best 
reached from the Union Station by trolley 
car on 18th street, transferring after two 
blocks to the Delmar car on Olive street go 
ing west, which passes within sight of the 
church 

The St. Louis churches will furnish bed 


lelegates and visitors 
to the convention. These are requested to 
their names at once to Mr. T. L. Horn, 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
710 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


and breakfast to all 


send 
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Rain! Rain!! Rain 


If you lack snap. and want ginger, 
use the old established countersign 


No! Never 
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"All in vain! 
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4 vem tila grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 
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} Dowagak lune 7-10 
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Mim Lee | s, president « am ( 
u W ( 0 t S| i St innual 
met n M i 
I hur Michigan a joicing in 
the f t that hey ve raised th UO 
: { i ind 
Dr. S. A. Spa President of Keuka ( 
eg ip the pulpit o the Jefferson St 
( Bu N. Y May 23 
\. A. Ferg n, Kings La., pr i th 
1 Atia ( ris 
" ( 
i) ] ly mn in s wo as minis 
~ | Cali Chu June 
I _ as pas 
‘ ‘ } \lassi ! (hhio vhet t he 
| ‘ ght for a splendid work. 
oO. Vv. Wi I is begun wo s paste 
‘ hur i rrinidad, ¢ nd 
se! iwed over his coming 
( R. Whippl two years pastor 
hurenh it Cal Caltornia has resigned 
to accept a ull to th hureh at Elmira 
ul 1 st iu 
| Prickett, Texas, are as 
sisting in a meeting at Shreveport, La n 


which the preaching is being done by Rev 


Weaver, of Marshall, Texas 

1. M. Lowe, who was for a number of years 
pastor of the Capitol Hills Church, Des 
Moines, will soon move to University Place 
and give his time to evangelistic work. 

I. | Dinger reports twenty additions to 
the First Church, Fort Worth, Texas, at 
rey services, May 23; making ninety 
three additions in the past eight Sundays 

With the month of May W. B. Crewdson 
closed his wot 1 the church at Salida, 
Colo., and has n 1 to Logan, lowa Mr 
Crewdson’s two years’ ministry in Colorado 
ire highly commended 

\ reception was given the members of the 
Bible College, Drake University by Mr. and 
Mrs. ©. S. Medbury, the evening of May 25 
It is spoken of as one of the most enjoyable 


events of the yea 


Moore, who has been pastor at Gold 


tis | “ een called to Lake City 
W. C. Cole, who has been working under the 
direction the State Board at Jewell June 

ion, becomes pastor at Goldfield 
Richard Martin, evangelist, is in a meeting 
at Utica, Kansas, where there were twenty 
five additions the first few days The church 
there is an Adult Bible Class composed en 
ermans, and taught n the German 


an ta t 
rot. Walter At 
ng in Highland 


hearn, who has been 
Park College the 
n to Drake University. Prot 


teach 


past two 


Athearn is very popular in his state, both as 
teacher and lecturer, and will be a decided 
addition to the faculty of Drake. 

B. S. Ferrall, pastor of the Jefferson Street 
Church, Buffalo, will be chaperon for the 

Boys’ Imperial Athletic Club” of his church, 
on the camping trip this summet The 
club is growing and an important factor in 
the work of the church. 

Ben. L. Smith will begin his work as pas 
tor of the church at Salina, Kansas, early 
in May This is the union of a strong man 
and a strong church. We shall expect a 
great work of a permanent type in this 


important fie ld 


rhe Sunday schools of the University Place 


Church, Des Moines and the First Church. 
Canton, Ohio, are in a contest for numbers, 
each school notifies the other of the at 


tendance during Sunday afternoon, and an 
nouncement is made at the 


The Western 


evening service. 


District Convention (Colo.). 
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is said be 


$350,000 


gel, general evangelist of B 


Junction, 
attention is 
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Burton, who tormerly 
recently 
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i to deliver a series of Bible ad 
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largest 


association 
as 6.000 members 
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am, u., has been in a very successtul mee 
ng at Jackson, Miss There wer wenty 
one additions at the First Church the first 
two weeks. Then the meeting was moved to 
the West End Church, where it was pro 
gressing encouragingly at last report. 

[The convention of the Churches of Christ 
of Canada is to be held in the First Church, 
Toronto, June 2-7. The pastor, J. M. Van 

n. sends out an urgent invitation to the 

inadian Disciples Among the speakers will 

. A. M. Haggard, J. H. Garrison, R. W. 
Miller. Buffalo; A. MeLean, Dr. Butchart. 
China: Prof. ¢ Tr. Paul Hiram, and many 

The Colorado Northern District Conver 
tion meets at Loveland, -June 8-10 \ fin 
program is announced. They are to have 
such speakers as, A. E. Dubber, Greeley: J. 


F 


and 


Fin 
B. 


llins; A 
Denver. 


dley, Ft. C 


B. Tyler, 


Ward. Boulder; 


Among the topies 


Tune 2 and 3. 


discussed are, “Long Pastorates I S 


day Evening Service,” “The Co-operat 
Churches.” 

[The First Church, Omaha is issued 
souvenir post card, bearing 


their new building. 


The Annual Convention ot e Souther 
Idaho churches will be held in Weiser, Jy 
16-20. The program is full of missionary 
topics, indicating an aggressiveness on 
part of these churches rarely surpass 


Among those who are to make addre 


L. A. Chapman, W. E. Boulton, E. C. San 
son, G. L. Surber, B. F. Clay, . W. Muekl 
E. E. Coulter, D. C. Peters, S. Lawrer 


D. B. Titus, and F. E. 

The State Sunday-school Convention 
terdenominational) was held in Peorig 
last week in May. Ashley J. 1] t 


Hagin 


Central Christian Church was ursha 
at the great parade, in wh 1.500 men 
marched. The Christian churches of th 
state held a good fellowship meeting at 


Central Christian Church during the con 


vention. Addresses were made by C, L 
DePew, Dr. Royal J. Dye. and Earnest E 
liott. 

The Pacific Christian” which last week 
vave large space the announcement 
the election of H H (suv, as dean 
Berkeley Seminary, this week introduces to 
its readers, Prof. Walter Stairs. who has 
been with the Institution for one year in 
the chair of New Testament Greek and Exe 
gesis. Prof. Stairs was formerly at Drak 
University. and is well known to many 
our readers. He is a graduate of the Bibl 
College at Lexington, with post graduate 


work in Yale University and the 


of Chicago. 


University 
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The Oil Stove With 
a CABINET TOP 


The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—/t has 
a CABINET TOP. This 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing it from the blaze. 

From its wonderful burners to 
its racks for holding towels the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 
can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an unbearable 
Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low” or 


is without equal. 






degree. 
“medium” at will. 


Three sizes. 


With or without Cabinet 


At your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo 


bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 
Well made throughout of nickeled brass; 
perfectly safe and very ormamental. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 


living-room. 





comes as neaf 
lamp perfec- 
tion as it’s pos- 
Gives a clear, 


Lamp 


sible to get. 






(Incorporated) 
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CHRISTIAN C 


ENTURY 


WITH THE WORKERS 


reports twenty-nine added 


Edward Clutter 
days t his 


n the opening ten 
Mine La Motte, Mo. 

M. Rains dedicated the new 
south Omaha. May 23, and raised 


pply on indebtedness. 


meeting 1D 


house in 


$3.000 to 


c. C. Sinclair, pastor at Stuart Street, 
Springfield. Ll.. says their recent ingathering 








the uurch entirely self-supporting 
prospering in every department 
, vencement exercises of Cotner Uni 
rity, June 4-10. Burris A. Jenkins, of 
Kansas City. will give the class address 
Friends of University are Invited to at 
nd. 

M. Lowe, of Goodland, Kansas, will re 
move about September Des Moines, la.., 
-) envage in evangelistic work. Churches de 
siring the right k nd of a meeting helk by th 

cind of a man will do well to corr 
a with Mr. Lows 

The Ann Arbor Chureh had a Centennia 








Rally and R Call service last Sunday, Jun 
6 Such former members as could return wer 
present and tters were read from previou 
, s. The work at Ann Arbor is prospet 
ing under the leadership of O. E. Tomes. 
Hugh T. Morrison, who is preaching for 
isciples and Baptists on Prince Edward 
Island anges his address from Kingsboro 
othwe Prinee Edward Island. This is 
y a change of pos office, not of field of 
ipo 
( ce B. Stewart. who goes to the Colo 
Springs church, has been engaged by the 
Redpath bureau to deliver two series of Bib 
tures of five each at the Mexico, Mo., 
Chautauqua this summer. “Leaves from 
Jewish Historv” and “The Divine Library” 
e titles of his courses. 
C. E. Booth began work at Le Roy, Kans., 
months ago. The average Sunday-schvool 
attendance was forty-seven, prayer-meeting, 
six to fifteen. For the past three months 
average Sunday-school attendance has been 


102, at prayer-meeting, thirty-eight, and there 
have been nineteen additions to the church. 

The Portland Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
Perry J. Rice, pastor, reports twenty-three 
additions during May. Only one of these had 
signed a card during the Gipsy Smith meet 
ings. Two adult Bible classes have been or- 
ganized recently, one for men and one for 
women, with a combined membership of over 
fifty. 

E. W. Allen reports 
30, at the Central Church, Wichita, Kans. 
During the past three months fifty persons 
have been received into the church and 120 
at regular services since the close of the 
Scoville ngs. last November. Mr. Al 
len’s church is one of the great missionary 
congregations of the Brotherhood. 

The State Convention of New York will 
be entertained by the Central Church of 
Syracuse, June 29 to July 2. Peter Ainslee, of 
Baltimore, Marion Stevenson, of the Bible 
School work, W. J. Wright, of A. C. M. 
Mrs. M. E. Harlan, of the C. W. B. M., 
with a number of returned missionaries will 
reinforce the state leaders in making a superb 
program. 

The First Church, Springfield, Ill., decided 
to build their new house on their present lot, 


two baptisms May 


meeti 


notwithstanding the fact that a large sum 
Was offered for its sale. The Sunday-school 


each Sun- 
v. We 
preached the bacca- 


overpasses the four hundred mark 
day and promises yet larger gains. 
Br 

imham, the pastor, 


laureate sermon for Christian University, 
Canton, Mo., last Sunday. 
Dr. Willett spent Sunday, June 6, in Law- 


rence, Kansas, preaching the baccalaureate 
Sermon of the State University. On Friday 
Preceding he attended a dinner, given by the 
ministers of Kansas City and vicifity, and 
leetured at the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church in the evening. In his absence from 
the pulpit of Memorial Church, Dr. Errett 
vates, of the University of Chicago, preached 
in the morning, and Dr. Edward S. Ames, of 


the Hyde Park Church of the Disciples, in 
he evening. 


Telegrams 


Kans., June 6.— 
eight hundred in 
hundred and sixty 


Wichita, 
Central: 
ing one 
Allen. 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Cin 
cinnati, ©. Chicago’s farewell reception to 
Royal J. Dye, one thousand dollars for Bo 
lenge.—Alva W. Taylor. 

Keysport, Ills.—Started here today. 
a handful of faithful Disciples. Yet a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. We are 
praying and working to encourage and 
strengthen these small fields for the 
of Christ.—Thompson, The Egyptian. 

Falls City, Neb., June 6.—Began here to 
day with fifteen added. Meetings held in big 
tabernacle. Fifteen hundred present tonight 
F. Ellsworth Day has made splendid prepara 
tions. Closed last Sunday at Lockhart, Texas, 
with one hundred thirty-nine responding to 
Wim. J. Lockhart and Lintt. 
Ind., June 7.—1 
verts yesterday, twenty-one last 
the hottest day of the year. 450 in nineteen 
days of invitation. The street car strike. 
tying up all the lines so that the people dare 


tildren’s Day at 
attendance, oifer 


dollars.—E. W. 


Only 


cause 


itations 


hirtyv-four con 


night. an 


Evansville 


not ride, has made this week’s work ver\ 
hard. People from far and near have walked 
nightly to the city auditorium. Have mor 
than doubled our combined membership in 


Drash, 


work in 


Evansville. Brothers Turney and 
Sweeney have a great this city and 
are pushing on victoriously. They will organ 
ize a church at Howell mission and Evans 
ville will have a fourth congregation.—Chas 


Reign Scoville. 


Des Moines, la.. June 6.—A day of wi 
told blessings. Out from eal burdens otf 
thre veal in connection wit! new build 
i this great people rallied for our 


offering. From all 
parts of the work, 


greatest missionary 
departments, for all 
the total stands at about _ five hun 
dred dollars, fifteen hundred dollars in 
last year and the enu is not yet. 
Six families by gifts of one hundred dollars 
each come to living-link basis. Other living- 
link groups in homes and foreign fields prob 
able. Twenty of Drake’s Volunteer Band 
with me on platform, and seven new Volun 
teers crowned the day’s joy. Splendid chil 
dren’s exercises in the evening. Four hun 
dred dollars from Sunday-school. Two confes 
sions. The spirit of the Centennial abounds. 
—C. S. Medbury. 


crease over 


Charles Reign Scoville will hold a meeting 
in Little Rock, Ark., in January, 1910. J. 


there. 

President T. E. Cram 
blett, of Bethany ( ‘ollege, preached the com- 
mencement sermon for the Connellsville, Pa., 
High School. In the morning he preached for 
C. M. Watson, the pastor of the local church. 

B. H. Hayden, London, Ontario, reports two 
recently added by baptism. His work there is 
opening up pleasantly. A happily arranged 
reception was given the new pastor and family 
the week after they arrived. 

The men of the church- at Bader, IIL, 
gave a banquet to the men of the vicinity, 
Monday evening, May 31. H. H. Peters gave 
an address on “The Land of Tomorrow,” 
an exceptionally strong lecture which took 
the men by storm.. The church is planning 
for a meeting by W. F. Shaw, of Chicago. 

R. Thomas is the pastor. 

J. H. MeCollough, San Jose, Cal., writes a 
note that is so typical of a great number of 
words of appreciation that we print it here- 
with: “I have just read ‘The Trend of 
Events’ in the Christian Century of May 20. 
I want to tell Brother Taylor that this one 
essay more than pays me for the price of 


N. Jessup is pastor 
On Sunday, May 23 


the year’s subscription. I shall feel the in- 
ispiration and uplift of your thought for 
many days.” 


“Ori- 
now being preached 
Waite, pastor 


A series of Centennial sermons on the 
gins of Our Movement,” 
Sunday 


evenings by Claire L. 





First Church, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


of the 








1. The Great Departure from Apostoli 
Christianity, or How the Roman Catholic 
Chureh Originated. 

2. Relics of the Dark Ages, or Survivals 


of Romanism in Modern Protestantism 


3. Attempts at Reformation, or How the 
Ditferent Protestant Denominations Origi 
nated 

4. How This Restoration Movement Orig- 
inated; 1. Origin of “The Christians 

5 How This Restoration Movement Orig 
inated: II Origin of “The Disciples.” 

6. The Early Days of This Movement, o1 
The Early Union of Baptists and: Disciples 

7. The Early Union and Separation of 
Japtists and Disciples. or How 1 Baptists 


and Disciples Came 

8. How “The Disciples” and “The Chris 
tians” United, or the Union Principle Applied 
and Vindicated 


to S« para 


Hy The Restoration of the \pos ol | ul 
gelism As by Walter Scott et al 

10. Then and Now, or The Progress ot 
Christian Union During the Last One Hun 
dred Years 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


A telegram from Alva W. Taylor of Chi 
cago brings the cheering news that our Chi 
cago brethren have given a special $1,000 
offering for Bolenge, Africa. This offering 
was made at a farewell reception and ban 


quet tendered Dr. Dye by 
ren. Tuesday night, 


the Chicago breth 
June 1. This fine gift 


will greatly cheer the missionaries and aid 
the work in Africa. Dr. Dye will start back 
to his work this month, greatly heartened by 
the warm interest and earnest response of 
our American brethren. 
Send the Children’s Day offering prompt 

to F. M. Rains, secretary, box S8S4, Cincir 
nati, Ohio. Be careful to give the local 


when different 
All the signs point to a 
offering. 


name of the Sunday-school 
from the postoflice. 
large Children’s Day 








MAKING SUNSHINE 
It Is Often Found in Pure Food. 


rhe improper selection of food drives many 


a healthy person into the depths of 
despairing illness. Indeed, most sickness 
comes from wrong food and just so surely 
as that is the case right food will make the 
sun shine once more. 

An old veteran of Newburyport, Mass., 
says: “In October, I was taken sick and 
went to bed, losing 47 pounds in about 60 
days. I had doctor after doctor, food hurt 


me, and | had to live almost entirely on 
All solid food distressed 
me so that water would run out of my mouth 
in little streams. 

“I had terrible night sweats and my doctor 
finally said I had consumption and must die. 
My good wife gave up all hope. We were at 
Old Orchard, Me., at that time, and my wife 
saw Grape-Nuts in a there. She 
bought some and persuaded me to try it. 

“I had no faith in it but took it to please 
her. To my surprise it did not distress me 
as all other food had done and before I had 


magnesia and soda. 


grocery 


taken the fifth package I was well on the 
mend. The pains left my head, my mind 
became clearer and I gained weight rapidly. 


“I went back to my work again and now 
after six weeks’ use of the food I am better 
and stronger than ever before in my life. 
Grape-Nuts surely saved my life and made 
me a strong hearty man, 15 pounds heavier 
than before I was taken sick. 


“Both my good wife and I are willing to 
make affidavit to the truth of this.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter?. A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 











HRISTIAN 


HE C 


Centennial Bulletin 
W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


Pittsburgh Hospitality. 
s of ( 


Phe irehe hrist in Western Pennsy! 
inia iN nad und partially paid su 
! : ( ial Convention Fund 
s foll - 
First, Alleg s1000 
East End, Pittsburgh Loo 
t¢ i itts ! sim) 
First, Washington sO) 
Squirrel H Pit irgh sO 
Connetisville ¢ reh pity 
Turtle Creek ¢ " 2m) 
( arne { 20) 
First, Johnstown Jin) 
Waynesburg ( rch 200) 
Hazelw ad Chureh 150 
Homestead Church zu 
(raftton ( } low 
Beaver Fa ( irch loo 
Beaver Chur 1oo 
Dravosburg ( 1 ” 
S . Me Castle 0 
Banksville ( reh 25 
Nadine ¢ ! , 25 
Sheridan Chu 20 
Erie Chu 25 
Monessen Chureh 2 
(;reensbur ( irch 25 
- ttdale { I 25 
(aivary Chu 2 
Belle Vernon Church zt) 
Philipsburg Church Ll) 
Enon Vallev Church lw 
Holbrook Chur lw 
Hooversville Chureh ) 
Ridgway Church 5 
Franklin Chureh ) 
Butler Chureh ) 
\ number of our best churches are not in 
cluded in the above list, and their subserip 
tions will considerably swell the total. When 
t is considered that this amount has been 











ledged during a time of financial depres 
. Pittsburgh was one of the 
ipal storm centers, everybod vill agree 
it this is no mean show of hospitality 
Making Ends Meet. 
The - Star f expense that sa to he 
31 i t Ing B 4 vention s 
! I *ittsbur Committes un 
tself mu sition i is re 
vat is | m aske t 
vid I it t gest s . 
1 sin : ess . I ~* ill st 
! imate S 1.000 ea \W ! 
] ‘ ene iv eri 
f ( tior . \ $ f ! 
r tw I t race t 
Convet 1 ’ ts. It is sy to fon 
see that r of ’ rovi 
vy the -~ | ibsorbed 
‘ ‘mime ; indir on { 
+) ly tes , a iy 7 } y + 
‘ —— ; ; 
ov ‘ (; iter Pitts 
irgh is furnis u ar vorkers 
, t I s of tl i ind lreds ot 
1 est members ill i their vacat nim 
ecdiatel ete ! iring t Centennial 
\ rh Vv 1 u taht if en 3 
und 1 re tion mmittees First and last 
t tir tha 1 een and will be given Ih 
rmount to mu ! in the large fund of 
? ne nt muted 
Ire Centennial Publicity Fund. 
During the four ears of the Centennial 
mpaion " " gathering a st of 
representati members in all t iurches 
l evel t hes rsons ve Vis to 
nl iteratur scribing ittractions 
i the Cent il, outlining t program, giv 
nformation in regard to entertain 


oll the 


LOO.000 « 


Convention arrangements 
klets to reach 


that 


rke if these boo 


} +} 


neople in the re 
ecially interested \ 


rerhood ire es 
rms of 


1 to he 


rious other fi 


newspaper and circular publicity nee 


used The Pittsburgh Publicity Campaign 
should be as much greater than that of previ 
ous Convention Cities as the Centennial Con 
vention is to be greater than those that have 


gone before 


For 


this purpose the business interests of 


fund which 
of S10,000, 
subscribed. This 
devoted by all our 
with a business 
of the city to 
mee so that it can 
it will be most ef 


started a 
short 


ave already 
will not stop 
already been 
next 


tsburgh 


ire 
in 

whirlwind 
imount 


vbelnge 
ministers, each company 
canvass 
it 
be used at le time when 
fective 

The Centennial Memorial Program Book. 

ror 


satistied 


have been 
program, halt 


our annual Conventions we 
with a paper bound 
tilled with display advertising. We have been 
vith it understood’ that 
the advertising paid the printing bill, and that 
the chureh or churches entertaining the Con- 
vention were compelled without making heavy 
rifices to carry through their generous plan 
hosp y to adding this additional bur- 
len. Before we had far in preparation 
for Centennial reached the convie 
tion t this demands something 
Every egate should have a guide 
und a hand-book with him e 
hile in the city. It should 
characte! to both matter and me 
preparation that it will be a per- 
souvenir—an heirloom in the home of 
very delegate. This compels us to eliminate 
lisplay advertising and bind the book in 
iat of the program is equally 
when we come to the badge. The 
is sufficient for the ordinary 
But for the Centennial want 
and significant design in metal. 
every turn there are considerations of 
sort This is only once in a hun- 
We are accustomed in our homes 
little extraordinary expense at 
saying, “Christmas 
Judged by the 
al seal wedding is a time 
of wild extravagance. A certain amount of 
this unusual outlay allowed this 
is the supreme event in the lives of the con 
tracting parties. None of these illustrations 
half indicate the extraordinary ot 
the Centennial. The very bigness of it makes 
enormously expensive, the number of 
the cost of the wedding din 
ner put the character of the oeecasion counts 


satistied because we 





gone 
the we 
at 
ditferent. 
to the city, 
stantly w 
of such 
hanical 
manent 


on 





also be 





edges Is true 
forcible 
elluloid 

nvention. 
i hand 
\t 


disk 
we 


som 


; 


dred years. 
to jyustilv a 
the holiday season by 
vear.” 


of expenses, a 


comes but once a 


because 


eharacter 


for more than its size 


Centennial Registration Fee. 








| recognition of the generous amounts 
ilrea subscribed the Pittsburgh churches 
e large additional amount necessary to 
o and wandle the great 
Convention, the National Centennial Com 
‘ is instructed the local committee to 
isk every person who attends the Centennial 
to pay a registration fee of $1.00. 
Until 1897 those who ittended our Na 
nal Conventions were give free board and 
ging | the members of the churel ind 
their friends in the Convention city Phen it 
is found that the proportions to which our 
Conventions had grown made this an. intolet 
b] irden. I next vear the rates 
paid for their own entertainment according to 
he general eustom of large Conventions 
For several years the sentiment has grown 
stronger and stronger in favor of a registra 
tion fee at each of our Conventions. One or 
two dollars is paid by every person who at 
tends anv of the interdenominational meet 





ings whether the attendance be one thousand 
or venty-five thousand 
In only ol sense lo the brethren at Pitts 
al iat it falls to their lot to 
general order into our Con- 
ventions The unique character and the im 
mense preparations of the Centennial will 
doubtless enable us to do it without ineurr 
ing the criticism that would fall upon any 
other city But when once the plan is tried 
no one will favor returning to the old un- 
equal order. Even the few that might other 
vise object to a registration fee will heartily 
approve of the plan when they notice that 
what the Pittsburgh churches have given was 


hevond their ability, and that in addition each 


one who registers is presented with a hand- 
some badge and a book which could not be 
matched in any store for $1.00. ‘he regis- 
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tration fee is like the tuition paid by a eo}. 
lege student which covers only lf of the 
actual expense of his instruction. But jp 
two respects the registration fee is different. 
for the delegate gets value received in the 


book, and any visitor who is unable and yp. 
willing to register will be admitted freely to 
all the sessions of the Convention. The seats 
are free as the in churches, 
But just in our churches inticipate 
that only the extremely poor, or grossly yp 
just will enjoy the privileges without bearing 
the nominal share in the expense that is se 
quested. W. R. Warren, 
Centennial 


as seats 


our 


as we 


Secretary, 


Good Gains for May 


The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
month of May amount to 317,852, a gain of 
$4,361, or more than 31 per cent. This gain 
is exceptionally large for the month of May. 
The friends of the work will rejoice over the 
good news and be encouraged to press on. 
There has been a gain every month of the 
eight months of the current missionary year. 

The total receipts for the missionary year, 
that is. from October 1, 1908 to June 1, 1909. 
amount to $136,748, a gain of $29,540. or 
over 27 per cent. This is the largest per- 
centage of gain the Society has made during 
the corresponding period in many years. 

The churches as churches have given $9]. 
151, a gain of $9,590. There has been a g 
in the receipts from every source except be- 
quests, where there has been a loss of 34,118. 

We regret to be forced to state that there 
has been a loss of 29 contributing churches 
We feel sure that this will soon be overcome. 

Now, let us see to it that June is made a 
great month. 





F. M. Rats, 

S. J. Corey, 
Cincinnati, O. Secretaries. 
Dr. W. T. Moore has removed from Colum 


bia, Mo., to Indianapolis, Ind., where he may 


be addressed in care of his son, Prof. R. B. 
Moore, of Butler College. After July 1 he 
may be addressed at Pentwater, Mich. for 


the summer. 








JUST ONE A DAY 
the Coffee Drinker Compromises His 
Health. 


How 


Some people say: “Coffee don’t hurt me” 
and then add: 
a day.” 

If coffee 


more? 


“Anyway I only drink one cup 


drink 
answer, and that is 

know it. 
they com- 


don’t hurt w 


mut 


really hy 


not 
There is | one 
cotfee does 


When they 
with 


hurt the 
it 
enemy. 


and they 


drink once a day 


promise thei: There are people 
whom one cup of coffee a day wil! put in b 1, 
if the habit be 

“Although 


cotfee alone I 


continued. 


warned by to let 


physicians 
have always been so fond of it 
to an 


compromised with mj self and 


than I continued use it,” confesses 


Ohio lady. “I 
drank 


just one cup every morning until about 


six weeks ago. 
“All the time I was drinking coffee I had 
heart trouble that grew steadily worse and 


finally I had such alarming sensations in my 
he ad to fal! down) 
that I at last took my doctor's advice and 
to Postum in its 


(sometimes causing me 


coffee 


quit and began use 
place. 

“The results have been all that the doctor 
hoped, for I have not only lost my craving 
for coffee and enjoy my good Postum Just 
as well, but my heart trouble has ceased and 
I have no more dizzy spells in my head. I 
: myself 


feel better in every way and consicel! 
truth 


a very fortunate woman to have the 
about Postum.” 
Look in pkgs. for the famous i 
“The Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


little book, 




















